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THE PROBLEMS AND MEANING OF GIOVANNI 
DI PAOLO’S EXPULSION FROM PARADISE" 


by LAszio BARANSZKY-JOB 


One of the most interesting panels of the Lehmann Collection, the widely discussed Creation of 
the W orld andExpulsion from Paradise, also known as the Expulsion from Paradise, seems to occupy 
a central position in the oeuvre of Giovanni di Paolo (fig. 7).1 This central position, though 
not unjustified, is to some extent the result of the fifty-odd year old dispute over the meaning 
of the panel. The dispute has remained unsettled to the present. There is no better proof for 
this than the fact that we still use two different names for the identification of the same work. 
The problem of the Lehman panel is the problem of its iconography. However, the icono- 
graphic problem cannot be discussed separately from either the style of Giovanni di Paolo, or 
the spiritual and historic background behind the style. 

Based on Ugurgieri’s seventeenth century description, the Lehman panel was identified as 
the extreme left section of the predella of the Guelfi Polyptych.2 Ugurgieri described the altar- 
piece as follows in his Pompe Sanesi: “E la terza fece nella Capella de’ Guelfi, che era accanto a 
quella di Colombini [anno 1445, nella quale a dipinta la Beatissima V ergine con alquanti santi, e 
nella predella vi e dipinto il giudizio finale, il diluvio e la creazione del mondo (cose bellisime).”* 

Although the Lehman panel is described in Ugurgieri’s account only as the “creazione del 
mondo”, \ater scholars have noticed that it actually seems to depict two scenes, the Creation of 
the World and the Expulsion from Paradise.4 John Pope Hennessy has interpreted the scene of 


* I am extremly thankful for the generous help of the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University for the 
opportunity to complete this article. The theme of the article was suggested by Professor Harry Bober. Without 
his studies on Medieval Schemata the problem of the meaning of the Lehman panel could never have been solved 
by the author. The method used here is mainly Professor Bober’s. His suggestions became the back bone of my 
research, This article is a small effort in response to both his pedagogic and his scholarly work. I am also grateful 
for the many valuable suggestions of Professors Richard Offner and Guido Schoenberger. 

1 New York, Lehman Collection, Catalogue no. 47. Formerly in the Benoit Collection. 20!/,” * 177/,”. Tem- 
pera, panel. 15,” was cut from the top of the panel. 

2 Florence, Uffizi.91’’ x 83’’. Painted on five single panels. The frame is modern. The gables are missing. Sig- 
ned and dated: OPUS JOHANNIS DE SENIS MCCCCXLYV. Acquired 1904 from Ing. Niccolé Giaccone 
Miraglia. 

3 Quoted in John Pope Hennessy, Giovanni di Paolo, London, 1937, p. 17. 

4 Pope Hennessy (Giovanni di Paolo, p. 20.) attempts to explain why the traditional designation of the panel 
emphasized the Creation. “Looking to-day at this extraordinarily brilliant panel, it is easy enough to understand 
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Creation as a universe set in motion by God, similar to and influenced by Dante’s conception 
of the Universe.5 He sees the scene of Expulsion as the logical next episode in the narrative.® 
Jacobsen interprets the meaning of the mappamondo as the earth to which Adam and Eve are 
banished by God. God’s gesture is not a sign of creation; He merely points to the earth where 
Adam and Eve must now live.” 

In order to clarify the meaning of the Lehman panel, we first have to place it in its setting of 
the Guelfi Polyptych. The iconographic content of the altarpiece seems to be based on the dialectic 
conception of sin and punishment—the Fall—and promised and fulfilled Salvation. Sin and 
punishment, perfectly illustrated by the predella panels of Expulsion and Flood, were balanced 
by the promised Saviour in the scene of the Annunciation in the gables.§ On the axis of the 
altarpiece are panels representing the Madonna and Child (Christ as the incarnate Promise) and 
the Last Judgement with the Triumphant Christ. In this theological conception, which tells the 
story of the lost and regained Paradise in a truly condensed form, a scene of creation is simply 
out of place. If we accept the first scene of the Lehman panel as one of Creation, we must then 
recognize Creation as the logical starting point of the completely moralistic sequence of Sin and 
Salvation. But this would mean that Giovanni di Paolo painted a polyptych of heretical pro- 
gram for the church of San Domenico in Siena. It is unlikely that this could have happened 
in the case of a painting executed for a Dominican Church, and especially in connection with 
a polyptych which bears the following incription on the book in St. Thomas’ hands: “Veritatem 
meditabitur guttur meum, et labia mea detestabuntur impium.”® 

But the theory maintaining that the first scene of the Lehman panel is a “Creation scene” can 
be refuted on other grounds too. If we compare the universe of the Lehman panel with the 
mundus of other scenes of creation, for instance with that of the Hamilton Bible (fig. 2),!° we 
inevitably come to the conclusion that the Lehman panel shows a completed and in every way 


that it was rather the mappamondo on the left side that impressed contemporaries than the Expulsion on the 
right. To its vitality as an objectification of cosmic matter, mystically in motion and mystically controlled, 
Petrucci has alone done justice: ‘Al mappamondo pisano manca le virti del moto, in quello di Giovanni di Paolo 
c’é la semplice finzione pittorica di quel moto che Dante con insistenzia descrive, perché il moto é vita.’ We 
can see that not only might the picture have been mistaken for the Creation but that The Creation is nearest 
approximation of the modern terminology for what it does represent.” 

5 See f. n. 4. Pope Hennessy (A Sienese Codex of the Divine Comedy, London, 1947, p. 30.) states that: “... in 
no Sienese artist does a residue of Dantesque thought appear so clearly as in Giovanni di Paolo .... In the panel 
in the Lehman Collection the figure of God is represented as setting in motion a wheel of coloured circles, de- 
picting the seven planets ...” 

® Pope Hennessy (Giovanni di Paolo, p. 21.) interprets the iconography of the predella as follows: ““The scene 
[the Flood] is required to rationalise the conception, which would embrace the Creation of the World, the immedi- 
ate result of the first sin, the most obvious of the secondary effects the fall of Adam, the Flood, and the eventual 
situation which it called into being, the Day of Judgement.” 

7 Emil Jacobsen, Das Quattrocento in Siena, Strassburg, 1908, p. 44. 

8 The gables are missing. There is no doubt that they did exist and that they contained the angel and Mary 
of the Annunciation. Similar altarpieces, as well as the Cortona Polyptych of Sassetta and Fra Angelico’s Cortona 
Polyptych, have gables. There is no ground for belief that the Gue/fi Polyptych was an exeption in this respect. 

® Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici, Opera Omnia, iussu edita Leonis XIII. P.M. Tomus decimus tercius, 
Summa Contra Gentiles, Rome, 1918, p. 3. 

10 Hamilton Bible. Latin Bible of the fourteenth century. Berlin, Printroom, fol. 4. 
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finished product. While the universe of the Hamilton Bible is obviously under construction, on 
the Lehman panel the process has come to its end. Here both the geographic order of the 
world and the circling orbits of the planets are definitely determined and every sign of the 
Zodiac is in its final place. Not one thing is missing from this universe. 

Jacobsen’s term “mappamondo” is a traditional iconographic term which had been repeatedly 
used in relation to this panel. By connecting Giovanni di Paolo’s “mappamondo” with Dante, 
scholars have attempted to give the traditional meaning of the term an exact, scientific refer- 
ence. There is no doubt that Dante had an unusually strong influence on Italian art. Giovanni 
di Paolo was no exception; his art, too, had been affected. But in the case of the Lehman 
panel, both Petrucci and Rossi and later Pope Hennessy emphasize this influence as primary.” 
All three believe that Giovanni di Paolo’s universe is based on Dante’s cosmological con- 
ception. This would mean that the idea of a geocentric, harmonically united world reached 
Giovanni di Paolo’s art by way of Dante’s teachings. 

The theory that the source of the “mappamondo” of the Lehman panel may be found in 
Dante’s cosmology is controvertible and can be refuted from various points. Dante’s universe 
consists of ten spheres, the Lehman panel’s of eight. And the missing spheres are quite essential 
with Dante. One is the Primum Mobile, the other is the Empyrean." It is inconceivable that a 
painter who was inspired by Dante could forget both these spheres. 

The conception of the universe that we see in Giovanni di Paolo’s painting was taught to 
students and monks at every university during the Middle Ages. Its origin may be found in 
two books by Isidore of Seville, the Natura Rerum, and the Ethimologiae.“ Moreover, the 
representation of the Lehman panel can be traced back not to a single text but to a whole group 
of illustrations classified by Harry Bober under the name of “Schemata’”. The material dis- 
covered and analyzed by Harry Bober offers an adequate solution to the problem of the 
origin of the universe of the Lehman panel. This universe is the product of three factors: it 
stems partly from the de-mythologized conception of Greek natural science; partly from 
the transformation of Greek astronomy itself; and partly from the rigorous application 
of the geocentric system. On the Lehman panel the earth is surrounded by eight spheres 
which contain the planets, the sun and the circle of the Zodiac—that scale and measuring 
instrument of the universe. 

The above conception of the world was so final and definite that until the time of Copernicus 


1 Giovanni di Paolo was supposed to be the illustrator of the Paradiso of the Yates Thompson Codex. See 
Pope Hennessy, A Sienese Codex of the Divine Comedy. 

12 See Rossi’s article: L’ispirazione dantesca in una pittura di Giovanni di Paolo, Rassegna d’Arte Senese, XIV, 
1921, Pp. 149. 

#8 Moore (“The Astronomy of Dante,” Studies in Dante, Third Series, Oxford, 1903, p. 19.) quotes Dante: 
“The said heaven [the Primum Mobile] regulates by its motion the daily revolution of all the others through which 
they below receive the virtue of all their parts.” Moore explains (ibid. p. 13.) that “... Dante adds that by the 
Catholic Religion we are bound to believe in a tenth heaven.” 

M4 The first great encyclopedias were compiled by Isidore of Seville in Spain during the seventh century. 

18 See Harry Bober, “An Illustrated Medieval School-Book of Bede’s De Natura Rerum,” The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery, X1X-XX, 1956-1957, pp. 64-97. 
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and Galileo not only the church but the leading scientists accepted it as the only valid truth. 
As a result of such stability in the scientific outlook, the structure of the schema preserved its 
original character over a long period of time. The very same schemata were current all through 
the Middle Ages in a basically unaltered form. An example from the ninth century (fig. 3) 
shows the same order of the spheres as the one from the twelfth (fig. 4) or another from the 
mid-fifteenth century. The schemata became public property to the extent that it could be 
used as an illustration in a treatise on love (fig. 5), and, in modified version, as a decoration on 
playing cards.16 

We still have to solve the problem of the meaning of the first scene of the Lehman panel. The 
symbol of creation may be the forward pointing closed two fingers of Christ as Logos; it may also 
be a raised hand with open palm and closed fingers; God may even be depicted as an Architect 
as in the Bible Moralisée, where all of creation is “in mensura, in numero et in pondere dispo- 
suisti.”™ But if God is represented as Creator on the Lehman panel, His gesture is unique. No 
other example in the iconography of the Creation parallels this one: God is pointing to the 
earth with one finger. Pope Hennessy’s explanation is that the scene represents God’s attempt 
to set the planets of the universe in motion by touching the Circle of Zodiac.!* But the circle of 
the Zodiac was regarded as motionless by the natural scientists of the painter’s time. As a con- 
clusion we must reject the phrase “Creation of the World” as identifying the subject of the 
“first scene” of the Lehman panel. 

If it is not Creation, then what does it represent and by what means ? The two questions must 
be raised together because they cannot be answered separately. The organization of the panel 
does not follow a narrative sequence, but is based on different compositional principles. At least 
one other painting by Giovanni di Paolo, the Christ Suffering and Christ Triumphant in the Siena 
Accademia, shows a composition with a similar two part structure.!® Furthermore, a painting 
entitled Expulsion and Annunciation, in the Kress Collection, is based on the same non-narrative 
mode of composition.?° Behind the Kress panel it is easy to recognize a specific type of icono- 
graphy which had a connection with the movement of the Dominican Osservanza. The placement 
of the Annunciation in the central panel of polyptychs became frequent in the churches of the 
Dominican Order toward the end of the Trecento. The Annunciation became a central theme 
in Fra Angelico’s art and its representation was revolutionized in his Expulsion and Annunci- 
ation for San Domenico in Cortona (fig. 6).?! Here the scene is not just a part of a polyptych but 
an independent panel. The Expulsion takes place in the upper left corner, while the Annunci- 
ation is depicted within an architectural frame in the foreground. According to Argan: “Bet- 


16 The function of these cards remains uncertain. They can be instructive cards too. See Hind, Early Italian 
Engraving, London, 1938, I, p. 223. 

1” The term has been used in connection with the schemata of the Bible Moralisée by Professor Bober in un- 
published lectures. 

18 See f. n. 5. 

19 Siena Accademia no, 212. 

Washington, National Gallery, Kress Collection. 15 18’’. 

21 The painting is now in the Museo del Gesd, Cortona. 
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GIOVANNI DI PAOLO’S «ELPULSION FROM PARADISE” 


Fig. 6. Fra Angelico, Expulsion and Annunciation, Cortona, Museo del Gesu. 


Fig. 8. Giovanni di Paolo, Expulsion and Annunciation, Washington, AC... 
National Gallery of Art, Kress Collection, (Photo: National Gallery of Art.) 


Fig. 


Fig. 7. Workshop of Fra Angelico, 
Expulsion and Annunciation, Madrid, Prado. 


9. Trionfo della Divinita, engraving for Petrarch’s Trion/i. 
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ween the two episodes—the Annunciation and Adam and Eve being driven out of the Earthly 
Paradise—our Thomist painter grasps the obvious connection. The original sin was the cause 
whose effect became the mission of redemption for which Christ was born.” 

This combination of subjects appears repeatedly in “Thomist” art. The workshop of Fra An- 
gelico used the theme twice more, varying somewhat the iconographic scheme. The first at- 
tempt, the Montecarlo Annunciation, is closer to the Cortona Expulsion and Annunciation.® \n the 
second panel, in Madrid, the Expulsion occupies a more prominent portion of the panel—the 
middle ground— and the figures of Adam and Eve are more distinct (fig. 7).24 The Madrid 
panel differs in two other very important ways from the two previously mentioned paintings. 
In the other two, God the Father is represented in the gable of the building in which the Annun- 
ciation takes place, while in the Madrid panel, that spot is filled by a half bust of Christ, fitted 
enigmatically into the architectural setting. God the Father appears only in the background of 
the Expulsion. Both His figure and function, however, are related to the Annunciation. 

The Madrid panel is the forerunner of the type of conception and composition which is found 
in Giovanni di Paolo’s Kress Expulsion and Annunciation (fig. 8). In Giovanni’s panel the Ex- 
pulsion takes place close to the foreground; the seated figure of Joseph on the right side lends 
the scene a genre touch while God’s figure on the other side represents the uniting link 
between Expulsion and Annunciation. God’s glance is directed toward the Annunciation, 
while His finger points to the scene of Expulsion. Thus the two events become inter- 
twined; their linked meaning can be unmistakably recognized. 

In the Lehman panel Giovanni di Paolo employs the figure of God to unite the two scenes by 
using the same method. The structure of the Lehman and Kress panels is identical. Instead of 
narrative representations both express dogmas of medieval theology. 

The gesture of God in the Lehman panel is more than just a simple element of composition: 
it has a definite significance in itself. The meaning of this gesture is clarified in an engraving 
which served as an illustration to Petrarch’s Trionfi.™ In the representation of the “Trionfo della 
Divinita’’, on the right we see Man’s Fall and Expulsion, on the left the Annunciation. God is 
sitting in a mandorla in the center with Adam working and Eve nursing her child under His 
feet (fig. 9). In effect, this engraving is a synthesis of the iconography of the Lehman panel and 
the Kress Expulsion and Annunciation. God’s figure unites the three elements—the Annunciation, 
the Expulsion, and the Adam and Eve working on the earth. The position of Adam and Eve in 
the whole representation may be explained as the final stage in the process begun by the gesture 
of God toward the earth in the Lehman panel. 

The Lehman panel has a single content and this is the expression of a religious dogma: as a 
consequence of the First Sin, Man was not only expelled from Paradise but was simultaneously 
banished to the earth. Giovanni di Paolo had no other intention than to express in an adequate 


22 Giulio Argan, Fra Angelico, London, 1954, pp. 18, 19. 

23 San Francesco, Montecarlo. 

24 Prado, Madrid, no; 15. Executed for San Domenico in Fiesole. 
*6 Engraving of 1460. See Hind, op. cit., p. 33. 
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form the effect of the First Sin upon Man’s fate. In this sense the Expulsion and banishment 
to earth are not individual episodes of Genesis but abstracly connected, moralistic facts of equal 
and homogeneous impact. Therefore it is of absolutely no consequence, whether the universe 
or the Expulsion is represented first; the panel is the expression of an intellectual doctrine and 
not of a phenomenon fixed by time. Thus we may conclude that the Fa//, or more convention- 
ally, Expulsion from Paradise is the only correct title of the Lehman panel because it alone 
describes the iconographic content of the painting which depicts not two individual scenes but 
a single theological truth. 
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A PROBLEMATIC ILLUMINATION OF THE 
HEIDELBERG L/JBER SCIVIAS* 


by CLEMENCIA HAND KESSLER 


In the latter half of the twelfth century there appeared two illuminated manuscripts of a work 
called Liber Scivias, a book of revelations written by an amazing abbess of the mediaeval 
church, Hildegard of Bingen.' These two manuscripts, known as the Wiesbaden and Heidel- 
berg Codices, are of particular interest, because, although they illustrate the same text, their 
illuminations in many instances are completely dissimilar. 

In conception and execution, in the beauty of color and unusual use of ona and silver, the 
Wiesbaden manuscript of the Liber Scivias is outstanding.? Studies of the Wiesbaden Codex on 
iconographic, stylistic and textual bases are pronounced in their judgments that its illuminations 
are beautiful, isolated phenomena in art history. Since paleographic and stylistic criteria place 


* The material in this article is the result of a study made for a seminar in “Mediaeval Schemata” given by 
Dr. Harry Bober at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, and forms part of my M.A. thesis, “Sources 
of the Cosmological Imagery of Hildegard of Bingen,” written under his direction. | wish to express my thanks 
to Dr. Bober for his suggestion of the Hildegard manuscripts as a subject for study using the method of his 
schematic theory. I am greatly indebted to him for his help and generosity in permitting me to use his unpublished 
notes and illustrations presented in the seminar, and in a course of lectures on the “Formal and Iconographic 
Principles of Mediaeval Art.” 

1 Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179), Abbess of the Rupertsberg Cloister near Bingen on the Rhine, was an 
enigma: an authority in medicine and science, an advisor to rulers of church and state, and on the other hand, 
a mystic, a visionary, a poet, musician and lover of nature. She constantly claimed that she was a “simple person” 
of no education, that all her knowledge was revealed to her in visions which had appeared to her even before 
birth, yet she is ranked with the mystic intellectuals of her century, Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo of St. Victor. 
Her writings to this day are studied by scholars in the fields of theology, science, literature, art and music. Though 
never canonized, she is known as St. Hildegard. Her most important theological works were the Liber Scivias, 
written between 1141-1150, the Liber Vitae Meritorum, 1158-1162, and the Liber Divinorum Operum, 1163-1170. 
See M. Béckeler, Hildegard von Bingen, Wisse die Wege, Salzburg, 1954, p. 361 ff.; (complete bibliography, 
PP. 399-402). See also H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, London, 1911, 1, p. 444 fi; Theodoric et Godfried, 
Vie de Sainte Hildegarde, Paris, 1907, passim. 

2 Wiesbaden, Nassauische Landesbibliothek Ms. I, was written and illuminated in the Rupertsberg workshop, 
dated between 1150 when Hildegard finished the text and 1179, the year of her death. Béckeler, (op. cit., p. 388) 
notes that the original manuscript was sent to Dresden for safekeeping in 1945, but has since disappeared. A 
facsimile copy of the manuscript and its illuminations was made by the nuns of the Cloister at Eibingen, where 
it may be seen. The text of the Liber Scivias (a contraction of Sci vias domini) is presented in the form of visions 
and is fundamentally concerned with sacra doctrina, the Creation, Fall and Redemption of Man, the triumph of 
the Church over the Synagogue, the Salvation of Man through the Sacraments of the Church, the coming of the 
Last Judgment, and finally, the appearance of the New Heaven and the New Earth. 
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the manuscript in the Rupertsberg scriptorium within the lifetime of Hildegard, it has been 
thought that only because of her supervision do the illuminations adhere so remarkably to a 
unique and difficult text,3 which is a personal compounding in symbol and allegory of Hilde- 
gard’s knowledge of classical and mediaeval science and literature, mythology and legend, 
Scripture and Christian doctrine. The imprint of the sanctified figure of Hildegard, and the 
beauty of the manuscript itself have made the Wiesbaden Codex the accepted and definitive 
manuscript of the Liber Scivias. 

In contrast, the Heidelberg Codex® is described as an inferior and incompetent work, artisti- 
cally and in relation to the text. It is unplanned as a whole, contains many corrections and ad- 
ditions, and is illustrated only with lightly colored drawings.* Two of the major illuminations 
of the manuscript appear on a single parchment leaf, obviously bound to the manuscript after 
the original binding. Because of their “superficial relationship to the text,” the pertinence of 
these illuminations has been strongly doubted.’ According to Adolph von Oechelhaeuser who 
published a complete descriptive study of the Heidelberg manuscript in 1887, the two illumi- 
nations were obviously “copied” from miniatures in another manuscript whose contents were 
arbitrarily changed about “in order, at any cost, to create something different.’ This resulted, 
he claimed, in a miniature which only vaguely illustrated part of the text and included much 
extraneous material. The Heidelberg artist, said von Oechelhaeuser, “gave up all pretense of 
trying to understand the riddle-ridden visions and thereby compounded new riddles.”® 


3H. Keller, Mittelrheinische Buchmalereien in Handschriften aus dem Kreise der Hiltgart von Bingen, (disser- 
tation), Stuttgart, 1933, pp. 4, 127, 143, 145. L. Baillet, Les Miniatures du “‘Scivias” de Ste. Hildegarde, Monu- 
ments et Memoires publiés par l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, XIX, Paris, 1911, pp. 52 and 54. 
J. Schomer, Die I//ustrationen zu den Visionen der hl. Hildegard als kiinstlerische Neuschépfung, (dissertation) Bonn, 
1937. The sense of the isolation of this manuscript runs through almost every discussion of it, and is inherent in 
the nature of the text itself. While Hildegard followed Platonic and patristic methods in teaching that “invisible 
and eternal truths were manifest in visible and temporal objects” (Liber Scivias, Béckeler, op. cit., p. 108), her 
allegorical thinking as presented in her mystically inspired visions appears in highly specialized forms. It follows, 
that if the revelations are often strange and fantastic in content, the illustrations are, ipso facto, unique as well. In 
seeking the explanation and ultimate tradition of these illuminations, the important concern is not so much this 
content, which so far has befogged the issue in these studies, but the artistic means by which the artist has presented 
this material in his illuminations, in spite of its uniqueness. With our knowledge of Hildegard’s interest in every 
phase of the life of her cloister, there is every reason to presume that she may have helped in the preparation of 
the illuminations. Our study will show, however, that they shared in the traditional development of their century 
and did not necessarily depend, as has always been claimed, upon the supervision of an individual as their only 
possible means of having been produced. 

4H. Liebeschiitz (Das allegorische Weltbild der heiligen Hildegard von Bingen, Leipzig, Berlin, 1930, Studien 
der Bibliothek Warburg XVI, passim.) has studied the texts of the Liber Scivias and the Liber Divinorum Operum, 
and found parallels, traditions or specific sources in mythology, classical and mediaeval literature for a great part 
of Hildegard’s material. He sees (p. 164) her claim to simplicity and lack of education, except through revelation, 
as an expression of humility necessary in her position as a nun. 

5 Heidelberg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Cod. Salem X, 16. According to Béckeler (op. cit., pp. 389-390) the 
manuscript was written and illuminated in the Cistercian monastery of Salem, near Constance, Germany, towards 
the end of the twelfth century. According to a letter from the Universitats-Bibliothek, it may be placed at the end 
of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

6 A. von Oechelhaeuser, Die Miniaturen der Universitats-Bibliothek zu Heidelberg, Heidelberg, 1887, p. 76. 

? Ibid., p. 77- 

8 Ibid., p. 83. 

® Tbid., p. 81. 
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Joseph Schomer, who followed von Oechelhaeuser in considering these manuscripts, concur- 
red in his judgments of these manuscripts and stated that the Heidelberg illuminations were 
unworthy of consideration and of no art historical significance.” 

The finality of the assertions concerning both manuscripts of the Liber Scivias and the com- 
plete dismissal of the illuminations at the beginning of the Heidelberg Codex have remained 
unchallenged. The usual studies of style, of textual comparisons and of iconography have until 
now exhausted the possible means of solving von Oechelhaeuser’s riddle. No other art historical 
approach existed to establish a relation between these two manuscripts containing the same 
unique text and two divergent illustrations of that text. 

An entirely new approach to mediaeval art—a study of its forms in terms of a schematic 
theory evolved by Professor Harry Bober—has made possible a complete reappraisal of the 
Wiesbaden and Heidelberg manuscripts. This theory is concerned with an evolution of artistic 
forms which cuts across centuries and the usual period divisions of art history. It demonstrates 
that early methods of illustrating theories of a scientific, philosophic, or technical nature were 
adapted to the necessities of illustrating the texts of Christian writers. Its aim is to reveal the 
principle and method used by the mediaeval artist in solving his particular problem: the present- 
ation in visual form of the complicated exegeses of mediaeval writers. Their poetic and meta- 
phoric statements of Christian teachings combined not only Christian dogma, theories of a 
philosophic nature such as the macrocosm and the microcosm, but factors of the physical 
universe with which mediaeval science was concerned—the planets and stars, weather, the four 
elements, the four qualities, the cardinal directions, time, light, measure, number and others. 
This varied material was transmuted by mediaeval writers into anagogic instruments." The 
mediaeval artist abstracted the teachings of these Christian texts by applying mathematical and 
geometrical principles, already used in early technical schematic illustrations,! to symbolic 
Christian imagery. Thus he produced a visual didactic and anagogic instrument, “a pictorial 
exegesis,” a Christian “mediaeval schema.” Such schemata show a “simultaneous correlation of 
discrepant symbols related as to time, significance, dependence, unity or harmony, through 
their setting, usually in a geometric framework.” 

This correlation of time, space and thought, which exists beyond the surface plane of the 
visual representation, is a peculiar characteristic of the art of the Middle Ages. It cannot be more 
truly exemplified than by the illuminations of the Hildegard manuscripts. Such correlations, 
which appear here at the height of their development, “served to express the ramifications, yet 
order and unity of divine creation and theological dogma. They became a schematic summa.”™ 

10 Schomer, op. cit., pp. 13, 26, 31, 33, 34, 52, 58. 

1H. Bober, Lecture, ““Formal and Iconographic Principles of Mediaeval Art.” 

#2 For studies of such texts long neglected in the approach to mediaeval art, see H. Bober, “An Illustrated 
Mediaeval Schoolbook of Bede’s De Natura Rerum,” Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, X1X-XX, 1956-57, 
pp- 65-97. Also, H. Bober, “‘The Zodiacal Miniatures of the Trés Riches Heures of the Duke of Berry-Its 
Sources and Meaning,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute, London, 1948, 11, pp. 1-34. 

13 H. Bober, “‘Mediaeval Schemata,” paper read before the Metropolitan New York Section of the History of 


Science Society, April 28, 1955. 
M4 Tbid. 
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The purpose of this paper is to solve by means of the schematic theory the problem which 
has evaded all other methods of study: the question of the controversial illuminations bound to 
the beginning of the Heidelberg Codex. I have chosen the first of these illuminations for con- 
sideration. The schematic theory lends itself in a remarkable manner to the understanding of 
both the Wiesbaden and Heidelberg manuscripts. It will not only clarify the meaning of this 
particular miniature and verify its place in the Heidelberg Codex, but will demonstrate that in 
this instance, the misjudged and neglected Heidelberg manuscript actually illustrates the mean- 
ing of Hildegard’s vision more accurately than the comparable Wiesbaden illustration. In ad- 
dition, it will show that the Heidelberg illuminations assume a more definite place in an art 
historical development than the Wiesbaden Codex which simply used the methods and princi- 
ples of this development for its own beautiful, but unique illuminations. 

The portion of Hildegard’s text which I believe to be illustrated by the first miniature of the 
Heidelberg manuscript, is illustrated in the Wiesbaden Codex by a number of separate pictures. 
I shall compare the Wiesbaden illustrations which adhere closely to the text, as controls, but 
also to demonstrate that they too may be analyzed and understood by the schematic approach. 
In fact, the illustration of the same text by two different miniatures represents two lines of 
schematic illustration. In the Wiesbaden manuscript, loosely pictorial schemata faithfully il- 
lustrate Hildegard’s text with its unique use of patristic, mythical and classical material. In the 
Heidelberg manuscript, the miniatures, derived from manuscripts containing primarily technical 
schemata, present us with a different type of illumination, a combination of pictorial and 
technical schemata. 

How pertinent to our problem the schematic approach is becomes apparent when we consider 
the text of the Liber Scivias as material for artistic representation. 


1. The method of the textual presentation of the visions is important in providing material 
for the two different kinds of illustration which we find in the Wiesbaden and Heidelberg 
Codices: first Hildegard describes the vision which appears before her exactly; then she 
quotes a heavenly Voice as it interprets the meaning of the symbolical forms of the 
vision in more traditional terms of Christian dogma. It is from this second part of the 
text that the illuminations of the Heidelberg Codex are derived. 


2. The visions themselves automatically fall into two categories: 


a. Those schematically conceived in Hildegard’s mind as complete pictorial com- 
positions based on her knowledge of classical, mediaeval and ecclesiastical texts, (in- 
fluenced perhaps by illuminations in these texts), and dictated as exact compositions, 
often even as to color, so that the artist for the most part had only to follow her des- 
cription in transferring the vision to parchment. 


b. Those visions conceived symbolically and allegorically in which factors of time, 
space, science and abstract religious dogma are correlated. They are exactly described by 
Hildegard, but necessitate the application of some method and principle in order to 
bring them by means of line, form and color within the scope of a two dimensional page. 


a 
as 
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With this understanding of the structure of Hildegard’s text, we can turn to our analysis of 
the first illumination in the Heidelberg Codex (fig. 7). Von Oechelhaeuser considers this to be 
an illustration of Vision II of Book I, because it immediately precedes the illumination of 
Vision III on the reverse of the parchment, and contains as one element of its iconography the 
Fall of Adam and Eve and the Fall of Lucifer described in the text of Vision II. 

The miniature shows Christ in a mandorla, surrounded by angels grouped under nine ar- 
cades, all enclosed in a circle set against a background of flame-like forms; below the circle are 
two rows of medallions of the six days of Creation; below these we see the Temptation and 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, and the Four Rivers of Paradise emanat- 
ing froma circle. Running vertically down the page to the left is the Fall of the Angels. Michael, 
in the large circle, spears Lucifer, who appears in the form of a dragon with a millstone around 
his neck. 

Although von Oechelhaeuser sees the iconography of the Fall of Adam and Eve and the Fall 
of Lucifer as applicable to Vision II, he dismisses it as a sorry illustration of Hildegard’s vision. 
This is understandable if we consider the Wiesbaden illumination of this vision (fig. 3).1° Here, 
in a schematic framework of symbols of the four elements (reading clockwise from the upper 
left hand corner: air, fire, earth and water) are stars representing the good angels. Below, Adam 
is about to plunge from Paradise, represented by a gold background and colorful vegetation, 
into the dark form of Chaos or Hell, the realm of Lucifer and the fallen angels. One of the 
tonguelike processes of this form has become a serpent which attacks the nebulous figure of 
Eve rising from Adam’s side. Within the figure of Eve are stars symbolizing the future gener- 
ations of the earth. This brilliant illumination adheres closely to Hildegard’s text. 

Except for the Fall of Adam and Eve and Lucifer, von Oechelhaeuser dismisses all the other 
elements of the Heidelberg illumination, the six days of Creation, the figure of Christ, and the 
Choirs of Angels as extraneous material. He believes that they are derived from a miniature in 
the Chorbuch fiir die Prim, a manuscript in Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek 
(fig. 2), of which he considers the Heidelberg illustration to be a poor copy.” In the Stuttgart 
miniature we see the medallions of the six days of Creation set in a circle surrounding Christ. 
On the outer rim of the circle, to the left, are the good angels in armor, driving out the wicked 
angels on the right. Michael, with his lance, drives Lucifer into Hell, pictured low on the right 
of the illumination. To the left, at the bottom of the page are the Temptation and Expulsion 
from Paradise. Adam and Eve and the serpent each have an apple, and the Four Rivers of 
Paradise are all depicted as in the Heidelberg illumination. 

In comparing these two illuminations, von Oechelhaeuser complains that “at any cost to 


4 yon Oechelhaeuser, op. cit., p. 77, pl. 11. 

16 Bockeler, op. cit., pp. 98-107, pl. 3. L Baillet, op. cit., pp. 61-62, fig. 3. 

17 von Oechelhaeuser, op. cit., p. 77. Microfilms of the Heidelberg Codex and the Chorbuch fiir die Prim, Stutt- 
gart, Cod. hist. fol. 415, secured from the libraries at Heidelberg and Stuttgart made possible a study of these 
illuminations, as no complete reproduction of either manuscript has been published. Figure 3 is folio 17 ro. of 
the Stuttgart manuscript. A description of the Stuttgart manuscript which comes from the Cloister of Zwie- 
falten, is to be found in K. Léffler, Schwabische Buchmalerei in Romanischer Zeit, Augsburg, 1928, p. 40ff.; 
also see K. Loffler, Die Handschriften des Klosters Zwiefalten, Linz a/Donau, 1931, pp. 58, 59. 
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make something different,” the artist has removed the six days of Creation from their central 
unity in the circle surrounding the Creator and placed them below Christ, leaving them without 
significance; has substituted in their place the nine choirs of angels, and has put Christ in a 
mandorla instead of leaving him in a circle, causing the columns of the arcades to be uneven in 
length and to tilt at different angles. He insists that because of these “inartistic” changes the 
illumination is a copy made by a lesser artist who changed a good picture into a poor one; that 
it is not a matter of misconception from memory, because the inscriptions in both illuminations 
are the same, and the iconography, even of the six days of Creation almost identical.18 

In his first assumption, von Oechelhaeuser is correct—the iconography of the Fall of Lucifer 
and Adam and Eve does illustrate the basic meaning of Hildegard’s Vision II of Book J. In his 
dismissal of what he has deemed copied, extraneous material poorly rearranged, he is wrong. 
For a study of this illumination in terms of the schematic theory will prove that every part of 
this illumination is meaningful in relation to the Liber Scivias—that it is, in fact, the subtle 
unification by schematic means into a clear harmonious whole, of three separate visions of 
Hildegard’s text: The Fall of Adam, the Redeemer, and the Choir of Angels.!® 

We have already discussed the differences in representation of Hildegard’s vision of the Fall 
of Adam in the Heidelberg and Wiesbaden Codices. As a basis for the further discussion and 
analysis of the Heidelberg miniature, Hildegard’s text of the vision of the Redeemer should be 
considered in relation to its illumination in both manuscripts. As we read Hildegard’s de- 
scription, (Vision I of Book II), and compare with it the illustration from the Wiesbaden 
manuscript (fig. 4) we realize again why on all previous bases of study, no connection was seen 
between this vision and the Heidelberg illumination we have just discussed. 

In the “Shade of the Living Light” which enveloped all her visions, Hildegard relates that 
she saw: 


*... a brilliant glowing, living fire, which held within itself a flame of gold that 
glowed softly, waving gently, but indivisible from the outer fire. Suddenly, this flame 
of gold burned glowing white and there appeared a dark sphere of enormous size. The 
flame leapt towards the sphere several times and each time gave forth a spark. Through 
this the sphere was brought to completion and heaven and earth appeared. Now the 
flame stretched towards a tiny lump of clay that lay at the bottom of the sphere, it warm- 
ed the clay and the clay became flesh and blood, and arose as a man. Now again through 
its flame, the white glowing fire offered to the man a white blossom which hung from 
the flame like dew from the grass. The man sniffed at its perfume, but did not take it in 
his hand or taste it. He wandered from the flower and fell into an unending darkness 


18 yon Oechelhaeuser, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

19 A comparison of the arrangement of the illuminations in the Heidelberg Codex with those in the Wiesbaden 
shows that in the Wiesbaden manuscript all twenty-six of Hildegard’s visions are illustrated in thirty-five il- 
luminations. The artist of the Heidelberg has only completed seventeen visions. Schomer (op. cit., p. 5 ff.) and 
von Oechelhaeuser (op. cit., p. 77) speak of fourteen, but I have found three not recognized by them. Instead of 
having been expanded as in the Wiesbaden, these seventeen visions have been contracted into fourteen illus- 
trations, 
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from which he could not arise. There appeared then in the darkness three great stars. 
Many others followed large and small, sparkling in the growing light. Finally came a 
very large star that gleamed in a wonderful manner spreading its light toward the flame 
of gold. But also on the earth there appeared a light which glowed like the dawn. Into 
this in miraculous manner the flame immersed itself, never, however, separating itself 
from the living fire. Now a shield appeared so that none could see what transpired, but 
suddenly from the Aurora a figure of a Man of light pierced the darkness and reached 
the fallen man. Then there appeared around the Son of the Aurora such a glory that the 
human tongue could not describe it. He rose and disappeared above into the highest 
heavens surrounded by glory.”?° 


Following Hildegard’s description, the Voice of the Vision expounds upon the symbolism of 
all that Hildegard has seen, detail by detail. In this exegesis we see that the vision deals with 
the main tenets of the Christian faith: the indivisibility of the Trinity, the Creation of all things 
through the Word, the Fall of Man and his Redemption through the Word made flesh, Christ 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, and the return of Christ as Creator and Redeemer to his place 
with his Father and the Holy Ghost in heaven surrounded by the rejoicing of the angel hosts. 

The Wiesbaden illumination which illustrates Hildegard’s vision is set in a rectangular frame, 
slightly higher than wide, and is divided approximately into thirds. In the center of the upper 
third, against a silver background, and overlapping the frame, is a gold disc with an inner 
circle of blue; the outer gold area is circumscribed with wavy, flame-colored concentric circles, 
the inner blue circle with light blue, wavy circles. From the right side of this gold and blue disc, 
hangs a white flower. The half-figure of a man sniffs at its fragrance. In the middle third of the 
illumination, at the bottom of an area colored a grayish brown, striated with black, appears an 
old man with white hair and beard and a red muscular body. In the center of this area, directly 
beneath the circular gold and blue figure is a sphere containing six small symbols of the days of 
Creation, three on each side of a tongue of silver which extends into the sphere from the upper 
figure. This tongue of silver reaches towards a head rising from a lump of clay at the bottom of 
the sphere. The background of the sphere is like the brown and black of the area which spreads 
right and left of it to the frame. In this area are to the left, three large gold stars and many 
smaller ones, to the right, one large star, and other smaller ones. 

The lower third of the illumination shows a form somewhat less than a hemisphere, its outer 
arc of gold, its inner one of dark and light blue, the whole resting on the lower frame. From 
this aurora rises the golden figure of Christ, whose light radiates to the figure of the old man 

In this pictorial schema the artist of the Wiesbaden manuscript has remarkably included 
almost all the physical details of Hildegard’s vision, despite inconsistencies of time and place, 


» Bockeler, op. cit., pp. 147 ff. The German translation of this vision from the Latin of Migne has been sim- 
plified by Béckeler, and I, in turn, have simplified the translation from German into English, This vision belongs 
to the second category in the analysis of Hildegard’s text. 

21 Baillet, op. cit., p. 74 ff. 
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and the appearance of figures from the Old and the New Testament. Beyond this, he has in- 
corporated by schematic means Hildegard’s abstract interpretations of Christian dogma. 

The meaning of the entire illumination is conveyed by the use of color, by geometrical 
abstract forms which condense and portray the abstractions of Hildegard’s imagery, and by the 
general arithmetical division of the whole into three parts denoting the three aspects of the 
vision, the Creation by the Trinity, the Fall of Man and his Redemption by Christ. 

The imaginative conception of the silver background is the unifying symbolic device which 
holds the three parts of the composition together. This is the Godhead of the Trinity which is 
further represented by the gold circle with waving lines of red giving the brass-like color of the 
Flame, Hildegard’s symbol for the Word, or Christ Logos. It is God who creates the earth and 
Man through the Word in its abstract form of a silver tongue (the Flame turned glowing white); 
He offers his wisdom as a flower to Adam, who appears above the Chaos of the earth, yet is 
part of it, half his body lost in the dark form below him; He sends his Son conceived by the 
Holy Ghost and born of Mary, (the gold and blue aurora) to redeem man, by pushing back the 
darkness of Chaos with his radiance. As it holds all these conceptions together, the silver 
background represents the constant reiteration of Hildegard’s text that the parts of the Trinity 
are inseparable.”? In this pictorial exegesis, we have indeed a “simultaneous correlation of 
discrepant symbols related as to significance, dependence, time and unity through their setting,” 
a setting which here conveys to us a visual image of the abstract dogma of the Trinity, three 
persons of one substance. 

Color and form have united to portray the Virgin Mary, the Trinity, and the tongue of fire 
in the Creation. An amorphic, gray-brown shape with darkening striations of black sprawls 
across the page, wonderfully depicting Chaos, but giving a strange aspect to the whole mini- 
ature. This form, the darkness to be dispersed by the Prophets and the Messiah is divided into 
time zones—that of the Old Testament on the left, where Hildegard’s three large stars sym- 
bolizing Abraham, Isaac and Joseph, prefigurations of Christ appear—and on the right, the 
time of the New Testament, where the large star is John the Baptist. In both zones, the smaller 
stars represent lesser figures of the Old and New Testaments.”4 

The most obvious traditional schematic form in this illumination is that of the medallions of 
the six days of Creation, here held within the sphere. But Hildegard does not mention the days 
of Creation in her text at all. In her usual symbolic manner she speaks of a sphere being brought 
to completion by sparks which come from the Flame (the Word) as sparks fly from the anvil 
when struck by the blacksmith. Yet the schematic representation of the six days of Creation is 
the only iconographic element which appears in both the Wiesbaden and the Heidelberg il- 
lustrations of this vision: where both artists needed a traditional interpretation of her text, each 
independently used the same schematic form. In the unique surroundings of the Wiesbaden il- 
lumination they seem anomalous; in the traditionally conceived and executed Heidelberg 
miniature they seem to fit more harmoniously. 


22 Bockeler, op. cit., p. 147 ff. 23 Bober, “Mediaeval Schemata.” 
*4 Bockeler, op. cit., p. 151; Baillet, op. cit., 74 ff. *% Bockeler, op. cit., p. 149. 
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As inclusive as the Wiesbaden artist’s representation of Hildegard’s text is, in spite of every 
schematic device, he has not included the climax of her vision: the Ascension of Christ to 
Heaven where He appears in glory, having created the world as the Word, and redeemed it as 
the Word made flesh. 

The visual presentation of this culminating aspect of the vision has been achieved by the 
artist of the Heidelberg manuscript. The artist of the Wiesbaden Codex has applied the methods 
of the mediaeval schemata to the exact textual description and unique imagery of the vision 
which appeared to Hildegard, and produced as closely as possible an illustration of that vision. 
On the other hand, the Heidelberg artist has applied the method and principles of the schemata 
to the second part of her text which presents its interpretation of the vision through the Voice 
in terms of Christian dogma. For the illustration of these ideas, the artist of the Heidelberg 
manuscript had available traditional iconographic forms to set in the proper schematic frame- 
work. 

As mediaeval writers following the Platonic method turned to the physical world for terms 
to explain the invisible spiritual one, so the mediaeval artist turned to the methods of the 
technical expositions of that world for the means of constructing graphic images of a religious 
nature. The Stuttgart folio from which von Oechelhaeuser considered the Heidelberg il- 
lumination to have been copied is in a technical manuscript dealing with astronomy and as- 
trology as related to time. Even without reference to this forerunner, the meaning of the 
Heidelberg miniature could have been made clear by schematic analysis. By his attack on the 
Heidelberg illumination as a copy of the Stuttgart miniature, however, von Oechelhaeuser has 
unwittingly set the stage for a demonstration of the schematic theory in action: the actual 
transformation of an illumination for the purpose of creating a new pictorial, religious exegesis. 
Here was no arbitrary change for the sake of change, but calculated change for the sake of 
interpretation, made by schematic principles which are demonstrable. 

In order to understand how the Stuttgart illumination was changed for the Heidelberg 
manuscript, we must consider the important factors of geometric framework and proportion 
which convey the meaning of the text through proper correlation of the elements used to il- 
lustrate the text. 

In the Stuttgart miniature (fig. 2),2” three-fourths of the page is given to the following 
sequence of events, whose order is indicated by their geometrical relationships: In the outer 
circle of small arcades, the bad angels are put to rout by Michael and the good angels; in the 
next inner circle is the Creation of the earth in six days; this in turn is related to Christ in the 
central circle, who rests on the seventh day, as indicated by the inscription and his hands in the 
typical gesture of creation—the right blessing, the left extended towards the works of His 
hand. 

Only the lowest quarter of the page shows the Temptation and Expulsion, with even a small 
part at the right taken away for the scene of the angels in Hell. The inscription, so often an 


26 Bober, “Mediaeval Schemata.” 
#7 von Oechelhaeuser, op. cit., p. 82. Léffler, op. cit., p. 43. 
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important part of the schemata, tells us, beginning in the upper right hand corner of the frame: 
“factum es prelium magnum in celo.”?8 It continues around the outermost circle: “Michael et 
angeli eius pugnabant cum dracone. Et projectus est draco et angeli eius cum illo missi sunt in 
stagno ignis.” Around Christ in the smaller circle appear the words: “Videt deus cuncta que 
fecit et erant valde bona et requievit die septima ab omni opere quod fecerat.”” The inscription 
on the left hand frame tells us: “Ad hoc homo est creatus in celo locus esset vacuus de quo 
satanas est expulsus. Unde diabolus hominem invidit eumque de paradyso expulit. Itaque 
dominus eiecit adam et evam et collacavit ante paradysum cherubim et flammeum gladium.” 
Beneath the expulsion scene are the words “Paradysus deliciarum. Prevaricato ade et expulsio 
eius de paradyso.” 

The miniature illustrates then, in its major part, an exegetical theory that the earth and man 
were created to take the place left vacant by Lucifer and the angels who had fallen from grace. 
The lower quarter of the page illustrates the rest of the inscription: the story that man then 
became the object of Satan’s hatred, and was led to his temptation and downfall in revenge for 
Satan’s own fate.”® This, as only a part of the more important story of Creation, occupies the 
smallest part of the miniature. All the schematic emphasis of position, of geometrical relation- 
ship, porportion and wording of this illumination, seeks to tell why and how the creation of the 
world took place. This Christian “scientific” explanation of the Creation of the world is the 
only miniature with any religious implications in this manuscript, whose text and illustrations 
deal with the technical and scientific aspects of the world concerned with time. 

We recognize, of course, that this Stuttgart illumination is more Christian than scientific. 
One further step will demonstrate, however, that the method and form of this Creation mini- 
ature—its circular arrangement around a central figure te which all other elements are cor- 
related by the scheme of the geometrical framework—is clearly derived from that of a com- 
pletely technical miniature, an Annus schema (fig. 5) in the same Stuttgart manuscript.” 

This precisely correlated illumination shows at its center the figure of Annus as a bearded old 
man. In his left hand he holds the sun, and in his right, the moon; below these are faces labelled 
Dies and Nox. Around this group are two concentric circles—in the innermost, the twelve signs 
of the zodiac in twelve compartments, exactly related to the twelve labors of the month in the 
outer circle, on whose circumference appear the twelve heads of the winds. In the four corners 
of the frame are personifications of spring and summer, at the top, and autumn and winter, at 
the bottom. Outside the frame at the four corners, appearing almost as an afterthought, are 
personifications of the four times of the day, Aurora, Meridies, V espera and Pruina, in sketchily 
defined oval frames. Strangely enough, they are arranged counter-clockwise, reading from the 


*8 Schomer (op. cit., p. 34) claims that the artist had concerned himself so little with portraying the real meaning 
of Hildegard’s vision that he was forced to resort to inscriptions. Dr. Bober has shown, however, that words, 
phrases, names, quotations, numbers, are often an important part of the method of the schemata. They appear 
throughout the Heidelberg miniatures. Schomer has ignored the fact that they also appear in the Wiesbaden 
miniatures. 

2° von Oechelhaeuser, op. cit., p. 77 ff. See also Mrs. Jameson, The History of Our Lord, London 1864, II, p. 55. 

® Folio 17 vo. See Léffler, op. cit., p. 44, pl. 22; von Oechelhaeuser, of. cit., p. 85. 
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Fig. 3. Fall of Man, Liber 


Scirias, Wiesbaden Cod. |, fol. 4 ro. 


Fig. 2. Creation, Stuttgart Cod. hist. fol. 415, fol. 17 ro. 
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Fig. 6. Christ in Majesty and the Twenty-four Elders, 
Stuttgart Breviary 128, fol. 9 vo. 
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Fig. 5. Annus Schema, Stuttgart Cod. hist. 
fol. 415, fol. 17 vo. 
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Fig. 8. Spheres of the Planets, Stuttgart 
Cod, hist. fol. 415. 


Fig. 9. Philosophia, //ortus Deliciarum, 
Herrade of Landsberg. 
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Fig. 7. Choir of Angels, Wiesbaden Ms. I, fol. 38 ro. 
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upper left hand corner. The miniature is a completely technical schema of time, with no religious 
implications of a Christian nature at all.3! Its division into compartments for the purpose of 
exact correlation is more complete than the partly narrative representation in the Creation 
miniature and the Heidelberg miniature, but the method of conception and organization is 
obviously the same: all three are combinations of abstract and pictorial schemata, pictorial 
forms in calculated geometrical frameworks.™ 

Against the background of the Wiesbaden illuminations of the Fall of Man and the Redeemer, 
and the Stuttgart Creation and Annus miniatures, we may now examine the Heidelberg mini- 
ature. In comparing the schematic construction of the Heidelberg miniature (fig. 7) with that of 
the Stuttgart illustration of Creation (fig. 2), we see that here one-half instead of two-thirds of 
the page is occupied by the circle; within it are nine arcades sheltering the haloed half-figures of 
the angels, no longer armed; they in turn surround the figure of Christ here placed in a man- 
dorla. One quarter of the page is given to the medallions of the six days of Creation, placed in a 
subordinate relationship to the large circle, and no longer surrounding the figure of Christ. 
As in the Stuttgart manuscript, only part of the lowest quarter of the page is occupied by the 
Temptation and Expulsion scene. Behind the choirs of angels, behind the days of Creation is 
the scene of the angels driven by Michael into Hell, completely diminished in importance, a 
backdrop for the other elements of the miniature. The wording factum est prelinm magnum in 
celo has been removed from the frame of the miniature and restricted to the small area of the 
shield of Michael. The inscription concerning Michael and his angels which surrounds the large 
circle is the same as in the Stuttgart miniature. But the wording Ad hoc homo est creatus ne in celo 
locus esset vacuus de quo satanas est expulit. Unde diabolus hominem invidit eumque de paradyso 
expulit—the main thesis of the Stuttgart manuscript—has been entirely omitted from the Heidel- 
berg illumination. This omission corresponds to the unimportant position to which the Lucifer 
theme has been relegated. 

By schematic principles of position and proportion, the figure of Christ with its related sur- 
rounding figures is still the most important aspect of this illumination as it was in the Stuttgart. 
Christ is now presented to us, not in a circle, but in a mandorla. The mandorla is still surrounded 
by the words, det deus cuncta que fecit ... fecerat, but the days of Creation have given way to 
the Choirs of Angels, and Christ is more than Christ Logos, Creator. The choirs are not an 
inept replacement for the six days of Creation, as von Oechelhaeuser would have them. By their 
position in relation to Christ they contribute a new meaning. Christ, by virtue of the wording is 


31H. Bober (“An Illustrated Mediaeval School-book of Bede’s De Natura Rerum,” passim) discusses similar 
rotae and their derivation from the texts of Isidore of Seville and the Venerable Bede. The text of the Stuttgart 
Cod. hist. fol. 415, is partly attributed to Bede and presents other examples of technical schemata concerned with 
astronomy and astrology. From the method of this same Annus schema the second Heidelberg illumination, 
the Universe, on the verso of the parchment leaf (fol. 17), is also derived. The sources of some of the pic- 
torial elements which appear in these illuminations are discussed by K. Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven,” 
The Art Bulletin, XXVII, 1945, pp. 1-27; J. C. Webster, The Labors of the Months in Antique and Mediaeval 
Art, Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, XXI, Princeton, 1938; and Doro Levi, ““The Allegories 
of the Months in Classical Art,” The Art Bulletin, XXIII, 1941, pp. 28 ff. 

32 Bober, “‘Mediaeval Schemata.” 
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Creator, but by virtue of the choirs and the mandorla is in Heaven.* Though the inscription 
tells us that He has created the earth and found it good, He does not gesture towards the results 
of His labors. He is not Christ in Judgment, He does not show His wounds, nor is there other 
evidence of the Passion. The further clue to his new meaning lies, I believe, in the objects which 
he holds in his hands.*4 

For an understanding of their meaning we must turn to a miniature from another Stuttgart 
manuscript, a Breviary of the twelfth century (fig. 6).%° Here Christ of the Apocalypse sur- 
rounded by the twenty-four elders, the lightning, the voices and the thunder, holds in his 
hands the same symbolic objects which appear in the hands of the Christ of the Heidelberg 
illumination. According to the inscription, ce/u palmo meritum, terram palmo cum cludit, he holds 
in his left palm, the earth, and in his right, the rewards of Heaven. The meaning of the Heidel- 
berg illumination is now clear. This is Christ, Creator, (as part of the Trinity), and Redeemer, 
but above all Redeemer. He has returned to Heaven, where He is surrounded by the angel 
choirs, having not only made the earth for man, but made it possible for him to acquire the 
rewards of Heaven. This we know to be the meaning of the text of the First Vision of Book II 
of the Liber Scivias, The Redeemer.** 

Thus the Heidelberg illumination, previously dismissed as meaningless to Hildegard’s text, 
graphically interprets the meaning of two of her visions, the Fall of Adam and the Redeemer. 
By a further example of schematic analysis, we can prove that the angels under the nine arcades 
surrounding the mandorla, represent not an arbitrary rearrangement of Michael and his angels, 
nor simply a schematic iconographic correlation to show Christ in Majesty, but a third vision, 
The Choir of Angels, Vision VI of Book I of the Liber Scivias, which immediately precedes the 
Vision of the Redeemer. 

The Wiesbaden illumination of the Choir of Angels is a magnificently conceived and beauti- 
fully executed miniature which faithfully illustrates the vision which Hildegard has described 
(fig.7).3? From her description the artist has reproduced a perfect example of a pictorial schema both 


33 Such correlations of Christ in Majesty surrounded by Choirs can be demonstrated as early as the first half of 
the tenth century in the so-called Psalter of King Athelstan, where six Choirs of martyrs, confessors and virgins 
are related to Christ in a mandorla. See H. Swarzenski, Monuments of Romanesque Art; the Art of Church Treasures 
in North-Western Europe, Chicago, 1954, pl. 54. See also, Mrs. Jameson, op. cit., pp. 354-355. 

4 Of these, von Oechelhaeuser (op. cit., p. 81) says, “Der Kreisrunde und der Ovale Gegenstand welche der 
Herr in Handen hilt, sind nicht naher zu unterscheiden, und so verzichten wir auf Deutungsversuche in dieser 
Hinsicht.” 

%® Breviary 128 Collectar, fol. 9, Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek. See K. Léffler, “ Schwabische 
Buchmalerei ...”, p. 31, pl. 19. 

% The flamelike background of the Heidelberg miniature against which the circle containing the Choirs and 
Christ in the mandorla appears, whose meaning no one has undertaken to interpret, may now be considered from 
Hildegard’s description of this vision, to be “glowing living fire,” the Godhead and Holy Ghost of the Trinity. 

37 See Béckeler, op. cit., p. 140 ff. and pl. 9. See also Baillet, op. cit., pp. 71-73 and pl. VI. This miniature belongs 
to the first category of Hildegard’s visions: those predicated by the schematic thinking of Hildegard and dictated 
as exact compositions for the artist to reproduce from her detailed description. A comparison of the choirs in the 
two illuminations will show once more, why iconographically those in the Heidelberg illumination were not 
considered an illustration of this vision, though recognized by von Oechelhaeuser (op. cit., p. 80) as obviously 
“nine angel choirs.” 
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in the beauty of its form and the clear definition of its sources. Textually, Hildegard has derived 
her vision from the Ce/estial Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite. The Choirs which are ar- 
ranged concentrically around a white sphere denoting the Trinity are named in accordance with 
the text of Dionysius: in the outermost sphere are the Angels, followed by the Archangels, the 
Virtues, the Powers, the Principalities, the Dominions, the Thrones, the Cherubim and the 
Seraphim. The visual conception of the Choirs in concentric circles surrounding a central 
sphere is the result of Hildegard’s schematic correlation of the Choirs with the planets and the 
Pythagorean theory of the music of the universe.** 

Such a concept could have been evoked in Hildegard’s mind from certain technical schemata 
which appeared in manuscripts from the ninth century on.8® They could not be more aptly 
illustrated for this study than by a schema (fig. 8) from the same Stuttgart manuscript which 
contains the Creation miniature previously discussed. The proportions are amazingly similar to 
those of the Wiesbaden illumination. The Stuttgart page shows a geocentric scheme in which 
the earth is surrounded by the spheres of the seven planets, the eighth sphere of the fixed stars 
and the ninth sphere of the Celestial Heavens. The basis of the Pythagorean theory—the re- 
lationships of the intervals between the planets—is here expressed in technical form. This 
relationship is implicit in the pictorial schematic form of the Wiesbaden Choir of Angels. 

The illustration of the Nine Choirs in the Heidelberg illumination can be traced by schematic 
analysis to the same source as the Wiesbaden miniature. Here where the nine choirs are grouped 
under nine arcades, their relationship to the planets is expressed by a different schematic con- 
ception. Strangely enough, in the curious, fluctuating inter-relationships among schematic 
illuminations, the Heidelberg miniature is related to the method of the Phi/osophia schema from 
the Hortus Deliciarum of Herrade of Landsberg (fig. 9), which von Oechelhaeuser mentions, 
but only to show its artistic superiority. Both miniatures are pictorial schemata in geometrical 
frameworks. In the Hortus Deliciarum, however, seven arcades shelter the seven liberal arts, 
and surround a central circle where we find Philosophia, Socrates and Plato. (We can agree that 
their arrangement around the circle provides a much more satisfactory geometrical alignment 
than that of the choirs around the mandorla of the Heidelberg miniature, as von Oechelhaeuser 
points out, but the symbolic importance of the mandorla accounts for this apparent aesthetic 
lapse.) The seven arcades are derived from early examples in eastern and western art of the 


8 A discussion of this theory and its ramifications in art and literature is to be found in an article by Charles 
de Tolnay, “Music of the Universe, Notes on a Painting by Bicci di Lorenzo,” Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery, V1, 1943, pp. 83-104. De Tolnay (p. go, f. n. 3) mentions the Choirs of Angels from the Liber Scivias, 
and remarks that these are not angel musicians. The text of Hildegard’s vision states, however, “All of these rows 
resounded with every form of music and made known, in marvelous harmonies, the miracles which God wrought 
in the souls of the holy.” See Béckeler, op. cit., p. 140. See also W. H. Stahl, Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream 
of Scipio, New York, 1952, p. 155 ff.; R. Eisler, The Royal Art of Astrology, London, 1946, pp. 213 and 264, 
pl. II. 

8° Dr. Bober’s unpublished material contains many examples of technical schemata which show the relationship 
of the planets to each other and the earth, and others which explicitly correlate the intervals between the planets 
with the intervals between the tones in music. 

von Oechelhaeuser, op. cit., p. 83, f. n. 1. See also J. Baltrusaitis, ““Cosmographie Chretienne dans |’Art du 
Moyen-Age,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1939, ser. 6, XXI, p. 47, fig. 41. 
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seven planets depicted in personified form under similar arcades. The planets were considered 
synonymous with higher knowledge; by means of the arcades they are thus correlated sche- 
matically to the seven liberal arts. In the Heidelberg illumination the seven arcades have been 
extended to nine and the correlation between the nine angel hierarchies (symbolic of higher 
religious knowledge) and the planets has thus been stated by the arrangement of the angels 
under these arcades. 

This correlation is an excellent example of one aspect of the schematic method, “the imagery 
of a substitute equation,’ a basic process in mediaeval art. This correlation which produced 
the divergent illuminations of the Nine Choirs in the Wiesbaden and the Heidelberg manu- 
scripts is apparent, first in the mind of Hildegard who wrote the text (in which the source is 
implicit in the description of the vision, though never stated) and second in the mind of the 
Heidelberg artist. We have seen this common pattern of thought, this curious language of 
symbol, at work before in these two manuscripts, like a mediaeval code in the iconographic 
interpretation of Hildegard’s sparks completing the sphere as the six days of Creation. These 
two specific instances of the provocatively intricate cross-currents of religious, scientific, clas- 
sical, literary and artistic concepts give us a brief insight into the nature of the amazing network 
of mediaeval art and thought which a schematic approach can uncover. Our understanding of 
this method gives us a singular sense of personal contact with the creators of this text and its 
divergent illuminations. 

The Choir of Angels, as the third vision incorporated by schematic methods in the Heidel- 
berg illumination fulfills the textual description at the end of Hildegard’s vision, omitted by the 
artist of the Wiesbaden, who had satisfied most of the other narrative details of the text. In spite 
of the statements of the inadequacy of the Heidelberg miniature on the basis of fidelity to 
details of Hildegard’s description, it presents far more clearly the full significance of Hildegard’s 
vision than the Wiesbaden illustration. The latter, by its omission of the Ascension of Christ, 
and its simple division into thirds throws no particular emphasis on the importance of the 
Redemption, which appears, in fact, at the bottom of the page. 

Through its use of traditional iconography in a completely schematic framework, the Heidel- 
berg illumination gives us, when we analyze its method, (and surely for the twelfth century 
reader no such analysis was needed) the full statement of the Creation and Fall, and the final 
Redemption of Man." Its meaning was undoubtedly clearer to the contemporary mind because 

41 Baltrusaitis, op. cit., pp. 35-38. 

42 Bober, ‘‘Mediaeval Schemata.”’ 

43 The artist of the Wiesbaden Liber Scivias did not reach this correlation independently: his illustration follows 
Hildegard’s description exactly. 

44 The importance of schematic analysis in demonstrating exact meanings which we have seen in our analysis 
of the Stuttgart illumination of Creation, and the Heidelberg illumination of the Redeemer, is further evidenced 
by a comparison that has been made between the Heidelberg illumination of the Redeemer and a miniature in the 
Lothian Bible (M 791) in the Morgan Library. (John H. Plummer, The Morgan Lothian Bible: A Study inEnglish 
Ilumination of the Early Thirteenth Century, pp. 52-54). Plummer notes the iconographic similiarities in the two 
pages: the Choirs of Angels, the Fall of the bad Angels, the Four Rivers of Paradise, the Six Days of Creation, 


and, in this instance, a representation of the Trinity in a quatrefoil to replace Christ in a mandorla. The meaning 
of the Lothian miniature is obvious from its position in the manuscript, but the entirely different schematic 
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of its adherence to traditional forms than the more bizarre illumination of the Wiesbaden manu- 
script with its exact reproduction of Hildegard’s unique personal symbolism. Although we 
recognize the inadequacy of the Heidelberg miniature as a pictorial counterpart to the allegorical 
interpretation of the Voice of the vision, this inadequacy is inherent in the nature of the schemata 
—they almost never purport to be pictorial illustrations; they are, as has been demonstrated, 
pictorial exegeses. 

By the application of the principles of the schematic theory, it has been possible to demon- 
strate that the recto of the controversial parchment leaf at the beginning of the Heidelberg 
Codex was specifically created to illustrate the following visions of the Liber Scivias: Vision 11 
of Book I, the Fall of Adam; Vision VI of Book I, the Choir of Angels; and Vision I of Book I, 
the Redeemer. We can no longer speak of “copies” or “riddles” or claim, as von Oechelhaeuser 
has, that the inclusion of the material applicable to Hildegard’s text was unintentional. We now 
recognize a process whose development was governed by the principles defined by the sche- 
matic theory. The Heidelberg illumination was created as a visual response to dynamic, sym- 
bolic thought. Through comprehension of such illuminations, we sense the rationality of the 
irrational in the mediaeval mind—its ability to create by method and principle a means of seeing 
in the visible, the invisible which it held so dear. 

The study of the Heidelberg and Wiesbaden Codices by means of the schematic approach 
determines their place in the artistic tradition of the twelfth century. In spite of the divergent 
nature of their expression, the illustrations of the Wiesbaden and Heidelberg Codices are bound 
together by methods and principles which governed them both as mediaeval art sought to 
express through the schemata the complicated exegeses of mediaeval writers who were con- 
cerned with the salvation of man’s soul and the relation of man to his God and his universe. 


relationship of the similar elements which compose this illumination and produce its consequent dissimilar 
meaning could be demonstrated, out of context, by schematic analysis: the Lothian miniature, despite its icono- 
graphic similarities tothe Heidelberg and the Stuttgart miniatures, has a third meaning—it illustrates the Creation 
of the world by the Trinity. It is, therefore, no more comparable in meaning to the Heidelberg illumination as we 
now understand it, than the Heidelberg was to the Stuttgart illustration. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE IMPERIAL VILLA AT PIAZZA ARMERINA 


by NoRMAN NEUERBURG 


Among the most important discoveries in the field of late Antique architecture in recent years 
has been that of the great hunting-lodge villa at Casale near Piazza Armerina in Sicily.! Although 
the date of the building is still not completely agreed on? the imperial nature of the villa has been 
rather generally accepted. The floors of the villa have supplied some forty mosaics, the largest 
number of mosaic floors ever found in a single building of antiquity, and around the mosaics 
an extensive and not always sound literature has already grown up.! It is precisely this concen- 
tration on the mosaics that has obscured the great significance of the layout and architecture of 
the villa itself. Yet perhaps this aspect may be even more important for demonstrating the 
imperial nature of the structure and can contribute a great deal to our understanding of late 
Antique architecture in general. We shall see that this was not a period of decadence—although 


1G.V. Gentili, La Villa Imperiale di Piazza Armerina, Itinerari dei Musei e Monumenti d'Italia, N° 87, Libreria 
dello Stato, znd Ed., Rome, 1954 (hereafter Gentili, guide), is the most useful publication and gives the most 
important previous bibliography. B. Pace, J mosaici di Piazza Armerina, Rome, 1955, gives a more detailed 
bibliography and a more ample description of the mosaics, though the description of the building is no more 
complete than in Gentili’s guide. See also Gentili in Fasti Archaeologici, 1X, 1954, s.v. 4979, for the excavations 
under the baths and his “Le gare del circo nel mosaico di Piazza Armerina,” Bo/lettino d’Arte, 1957, pp. 7-27, 
for the problem of the dating of the mosaics in the bath. 

* Gentili and Pace, however, both accept an early fourth century date as do most other scholars. 

3H. P. L’Orange and E. Dyggve, “E un palazzo di Massimiano Erculeo che gli scavi di Piazza Armerina 
portano alla luce?,” Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. XXIX, 1952, pp. 114-128, seem to have been the first to put 
forth this theory in detail. L’Orange identified the villa with the “‘otium’” of the emperor Maximianus Her- 
culeus, but, while accepting the attribution to this emperor, Gentili (passim) pointed out that it was only a hunt- 
ing-lodge, not a year-round residence such as Diocletian’s palace at Spalato and thus rejected the definition of 
“otium’. Pace (op. cit.) accepted the date in general and the imperial nature but rejected the association with 
Maximianus. I feel that the attribution to this tetrarchal emperor fits well with certain aspects of the plan of the 
villa which suggests a period when imperial ceremony was not yet standardized but when the emperor already 
had become a person difficult to reach. This would explain some of the differences between this plan and 
subsequent imperial complexes. 

4 See particularly Pace, op. cit. and Gentili’s guide as well as his “I mosaici della Villa Romana del Casale 
di Piazza Armerina,” Bollettino d’Arte, 1952, pp. 33-46 and his La villa erculia di Piazza Armerina. I mosaici 
figurati, 1958. Much has been written by people (including probably the article by L’Orange and Dyggve) 
who had not actually visited the site and based their opinions in part on rather garish illustrations in popular 
magazines. 
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the sloppy use of materials might suggest it*—but rather a period of experimentation with new 
concepts. Since a full-scale publication by the excavators is not yet available we are handicapped 
by incomplete information, information which cannot readily be derived from an observation of 
the remains themselves. Thus a thorough treatment of the problems presented by the building 
is not possible. Nevertheless, some preliminary considerations on the plan and layout may not 
be premature.® 

A hasty glance at the rambling plan suggests a complete lack of coherence and organization. 
Nonetheless, a more patient analysis reveals a most carefully thought out and subtle design. 

The villa (fig. 1. The numbers in parentheses refer to this plan), which is almost completely 
excavated except for the service quarters, is situated in one corner of a valley. It is divided into 
three main complexes, with a few minor ones, a division partly dictated by the uneven nature of 
the terrain. The principal complex consists of atrium (2), peristyle (75), and throne room (30) 
which are on three of the four main levels. A second complex, the baths (#72), is slightly lower 
than the atrium, while a third, the sa/a tricora (46) with its court (47), is on the same level as the 
throne room. 

A visit through the villa, following the steps of a hypothetical visitor, will reveal certain of the 
principles involved in the planning of the various parts of the layout. 

A road from the main highway (not yet located) leads up between high walls to a monumental 
entrance (7) in the form of a triumphal arch with three gates—the only exterior fagade element 
of the entire building. The arches were framed by columns, and between them were fountain 
niches with rectangular basins below.’ The niches were repeated on the inside facade, where, 
however, they had semicircular basins. The gates opened (fig. 2) into an atrium-like court (2), 
roughly semicircular in shape,® — the shape of the fountain basins seem to be an echo of 
that of the court — surrounded by a colonnaded portico with a small square fountain pool in 


5 The columns and marble work in general are spoils, and there is relatively little accurate construction. We 
find this same practice in all the late buildings in Ostia, too, and the custom is also well known in Early Christian 
churches in Rome and elsewhere. 

6 A part of the ideas postulated here resulted from discussions with two other Fellows at the American Academy 
in Rome (Mr. Charles Brickbauer, an architect, and Dr. William MacDonald, Instructor in Architectural History 
at Yale University) who had also visited the villa, but other ideas are the results of a close study and analysis of 
the plan. Prof. Karl Lehmann has given useful suggestions and encouraged the publication of these theories. 
Certain of the photographs are from the archives of the Fototeca di Architettura e Topografia dell’ Italia Antica 
through the courtesy of Mr. Ernest Nash in Rome. I also wish to thank Mr. Edmund F, Penney for certain favors 
connected with this article. 

7? Fountains flanking a triumphal arch are found in the mid-first century A.D. in Pompeii—the so-called Arch 
of Tiberius next to the Capitolium on the side facing Mount Vesuvius (cf. A. Jahn-Rusconi, Pompei, Italia 
Artistica, Bergamo, 1929, p. 78). Similarly we find them flanking the door in the Inner Propylaea of Eleusis (cf. 
H. Hérmann, Die inneren Propylaen von Eleusis, Berlin and Leipzig, 1932, pls. 26-28, 36). 

8 This shape appears in the first century in the porticus absidata behind the Forum of Nerva in Rome (cf. Platner 
and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, London, 1929, s.v., pp. 419-420); a late example is the 
semicircular market place in Ostia, 1-xii-3 (cf. map in back of Calza e¢ a/., Scavi di Ostia 1—Topografia Generale, 
Rome, 1953, foglio 8), but it is frequently found elsewhere in the Roman Empire such as the Marché de |’Est in 
Timgad (cf. C. Courtois, Timgad—Antique Thamugadi, Algiers, 1951, fig. p. 43). The small court, N® 31, in the 
villa itself is of this same shape. Cf. also Pliny the Younger, Letters, II, 17, 4: “‘porticus in D litterae similtudinem 
circumactae,” although some editions give an O in place of the D, 
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the center. On the main axis, opposite the central arch, is a small rectangular room (J), set at a 
slight angle, with an apse in which were discovered fragments of a statue of Aphrodite.° 
This room has doorways on both sides, the one on the right leading into an anteroom 
(7) to the baths and the one on the left going into a service yard which contains a large 
public latrine (6). But it is soon clear that this is not the direction that the visitor is to 
take, for at the right, an extra large intercolumnation frames the entrance to the tablinum 
(4) which is reached by three steps up from the floor of the atrium (fg. 7). This entrance 
is further emphasized by curving masonry benches at either side. The tablinum contains 
a fragmentary mosaic floor which has been interpreted as representing the adventus of the 
emperor, symbolically very important at this point (fig. 4). This room leads into the portico 
of the peristyle (7s); but immediately opposite the wide entrance, and occupying one inter- 
columnation, is a small chamber (4) with a base in its apse," presumably to hold the figure of 
the emperor so that the visitor might pay his respects to the imperial image before facing him 
in person. At this point he may turn a few steps to his right, then turn left and go along the south 
wing of the portico (fig. 5). He sees at the end of it several steps up to a higher portico (26) and 
a (now) blank wall. We have no way of knowing what element of decoration may have been 
there. Once he reaches the steps the may ascend them and turn immediately left, or simply turn 
left along the third side of the peristyle portico. Having reached the center he may climb up a 
similar set of steps to the upper “Ambulacrum of the Hunt” (2é). It has been called this from the 
magnificent mosaic of a hunt for wild animals for the circus! in which the person of the emperor 
Maximianus Herculeus has been identified by some writers.1° This long abulacrum is closed at 
either end by windowed semicircular exedras. Opposite the central steps a triple arch opens into 
a large basilica-like room (30) with an apse at one end: the throne room. In the center of the 
apse is a large niche, flanked by windows, and there is a recess for the throne below. There are 
indications preserved of a floor in opus sectile and the impressions left from the marble panelling 
on the plaster of the walls. The great number of glass-paste tesserae found in the debris sug- 
gest that the semi-dome of the apse was decorated with mosaics. Thus by a calculated plan the 
visitor has been led on, stopped, led on, stopped, and made to change his direction at least five 
times before he is permitted to reach the person of the emperor. 

The other complexes work in a somewhat different fashion. The baths (72) present a sym- 
metrical form throughout and have a strict main axis, but neither of the entrances is on the main 
axis. The one from the atrium (through 7) is placed on the long axis of the so-called palaestra (8), 
while the other from the peristyle (through 13) is at one corner, though it would have been easy 
enough to place it on the main axis. The palaestra! leads into the octagonal figidarium (9) 

® Gentili, guide, p. 22. 10 Gentili, guide, fig. 3. 

1 The ivy symbol on the floor of the chapel (Gentili, guide, pp. 16, 22, fig. 4) has been interpreted as a reference 
to the initial of the emperor. H, the acrostic of hedera, is the symbol of the cognomen of the emperor Maximianus 
Herculeus. 

12 Gentili, guide, figs. 17-21. 

18 Gentili, guide, p. 37, fig. 19. 


44 This part of the plan is reminiscent of such schemes as that of S. Vitale in Ravenna (G. T. Rivoira, Architet- 
tura romana, Milan, 1921, fig. 306) and Santa Costanza in Rome (Rivoira, op. cit., fig. 281). 
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Fig. 1. Villa near Piazza Armerina. Plan (adapted from the plan in Gentili, guide). 
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whose cross axis is marked by a long apsed room with a pool to the north and a smaller tri-lobed 
alcove also containing a pool to the south. After passing through an “anointing room” (70), as 
it has been called, one enters the double apsed tepidarium (77). Here the main axis ends at what 
is now a blank wall; the calidarium area (72) is entered through the outer two of three parallel 
rooms. The ending of the axis at this point may depend on a desire to avoid draughts in the 
heated rooms. The two southernmost rooms have apses while the northern one does not, but 
from no spot is this difference noticeable; thus, the variations in the plan are hidden from the 
sight line of the main axis. 

Turning to the sa/a tricora (46) and its court (47) we find an even more rigidly symmetrical 
plan with a major axis through the sa/a fricora,” peristyle,"® and exedra nymphaeum,"” with a 
minor cross axis through the central rooms of the three-room suites (42-43 and 44—4J) on the 
long sides (figs. 6, 7). The four entrances, on the diagonal axes, are symmetrically disposed, but 
significantly we find that there is no way of entering on the main axis. One must be completely 
within the complex and surrounded by it before one realizes the plan. 

This same avoidance of axial entrance in symmetrical designs is evident in the complex of 
rooms (37—36) to the south of the throne room, perhaps the private apartment of the emperor.'* 
Here (fig. &) we have a semicircular court (37) with a small fountain facing an apsed room (32). 
The court is surrounded by a portico and on either side open two-room suites (33-34 and 
35-36); one ends in an apse (74), the other is rectangular (36), but in no spot can one see both 
at the same time. The apartment is entered by two doors, one on each side of the fountain, 
which lead directly into the portico. In this way the fountain is visible only to those already in 
the complex, and the passerby can catch no more than a glimpse of the interior, not enough to 
reveal the arrangement of the plan. 

This concept of a focal point that is to be seen from a major room is also evident in the re- 
lationship of the throne room (30) to the peristyle (7s) containing a complex fountain and a 
garden which may be entered only from the east side of the portico—that is, the side by the 
throne room (fig. 9). In a similar way, but not so obviously, the room of the “Little Hunt” 
(23) and the “Hall of Orpheus” (39) have their openings related to the intercolumnations of the 
portico, and in the latter case two columns have been placed further apart, thus interrupting 
the rhythm of the colonnade to give an uninterrupted view into the garden. This visual 


45 The triconch plan is too well known in Early Christian architecture to require many comparisons, but we 
may refer to A. Grabar, Martyrium, |Paris] 1946, I, figs. 42, 44; the late phases of the fountain of Peirené in Corinth 
(Ancient Corinth, A Guide to the Excavations, Athens, 1947, fig. 3); the late structure in the court of Hadrian’s 
Library in Athens (W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, Munich, 1931, pp. 376-78); in Ostia the Baths I-xix~—s5 
(plan in Calza ef al., op. cit., foglio 2), and the destroyed structure under the nymphaeum in Piazzale della 
Vittoria, V—xvii-2 (Ibid., foglio 10); and the so-called Casino of the Semicircular Colonnades in Hadrian’s 
Villa in Tivoli (cf. J. Chillman, Jr., “The Casino of the Semicircular Arcades,” Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome, IV, 1924, pp. 103-120). 

16 This shape appears to be unique and the comparison made by Dyggve in L’Orange’s article (op. cit.) to 
a Mausoleum in Pecs is neither close nor convincing. 

17 The exedra must have had a semi-dome to judge from the strong exterior buttresses, and this feature would 
have been rather peculiar in its effect with the curving colonnade. 

8 Gentili, guide, p. 12. 
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interrelationship of rooms, and of rooms and garden is nothing new, however, in Roman 
architecture. 

Nevertheless, I feel that there is something new in the spirit of the planning of the various 
complexes. Two seemingly different tendencies in planning are present: one establishes axes and 
then shifts them; the other creates closed axial and symmetrical units which are not initially 
viewed in an axial manner. However, both concepts have a common element of surprise, an 
idea of revealing something new to the viewer as he continually moves around. Though sug- 
gestions of this kind of planning appear at an earlier period, they are rarely so clearly thought 
out or so consistent as in Piazza Armerina. 

Leaving aside such obviously contrasting examples as the houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
where one sees straight through from the front to the back,!® we may compare Piazza Armerina 
with Hadrian’s great Tiburtine villa, a proving ground for the emperor’s taste in architectural 
experimentation. If we take the Piazza d’Oro* certainly one of the most complicated and ex- 
citing examples of Hadrianic planning—we find that, of necessity, one enters on the main axis, 
and though new and changing aspects of the plan are revealed, nonetheless the main axis is 
visible to its farthest point as soon as one enters the door of the vestibule. In Roman planning 
from the great Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste?! down to the Imperial Fora in 
Rome,” again and again we find the same approach of immediate revelation of axial goal; its 
source would seem to be in Hellenistic planning.?? Never does earlier Roman planning have the 
persistent deviousness, eternal changing of direction, and hiding of the goal until one is upon it, 
that we find in the central complex at Piazza Armerina. 

A reflection of this same desire for surprise, for closed units, without always the clearest 
interrelationship, is to be seen in the group of late houses in Ostia studied by Becatti.24 These 
houses all have been adapted from previous structures which dictated certain basic elements of 
their plans, but within these limitations the owners were free to express the taste of the period. 
In a house such as the Domus di Amore e Psiche® the entrance is through a vestibule (A) set to 
one side of the central hall (B), and thus the space of one room is wasted, for the entrance could 
easily have been moved over, but obviously it was not desired that anything at all of the interior 
should be revealed to the casual passerby. Even once inside the visitor could not be aware of the 


19 However the Casa di Nettuno ed Anfitrite in Herculaneum (cf. A. Maiuri, Ercolano, Itinerari dei Musei e 
Monumenti d’Italia, N® 53, 4th Ed., Rome, 1954, pp. 43-44, fig. 35) does add an element of surprise by reserving 
the view of the nymphaeum in the court until one is almost on top of it. In the Casa dei Cervi (Maiuri, op. cit., 
pp. 62-63, fig. 5, pl. XXX), the atrium is a purely subsidiary room to one side and the house is planned to take 
advantage of the view toward the Bay of Naples. 

20 H. Winnefeld, “Die Villa des Hadrians bei Tivoli,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaeologischen Institut, Ergin- 
zungsheft III, Berlin, 1895, pl. VI. 

21 G. Gullini and F. Fasolo, // Santuario della Fortuna Primigenia a Palestrina, Rome, 1953. 

2G. Lugli, Roma Antica, I/ Centro Monumentale, Rome, 1946, pp. 245-309. 

23 P, W. Lehmann, “The Setting of Hellenistic Temples,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 
XIII, 1954, pp. 15-20. 

*4 G. Becatti, Case ostiensi del Tardo Impero, Rome, n.d.; first published in Bo/lettino d’Arte, XXXIII, 1948, 
Pp- 102-128, 197-224. 

* Becatti, op. cit., fig. 4 (letters refer to plans in article). 
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interrelationship of the parts of the plan; in fact, symmetry is found only in the parts but not in 
the whole. The discrepancy between the number of intercolumnations (four) and of niches 
(five) is not noticeable as one does not view the two series in a symmetrical relationship. One 
enters the Domus dei Dioscuri®* by way of a monumental entrance through the apsidal end of a 
room (A) and right in the line of vision®’ are three niches in the back wall of the second room 
(C) beyond, in a scheme reminiscent of our entry into the villa of Piazza Armerina. In a like 
manner the visitor must make a number of changes of direction to get into the house proper. 
Upon entering the Domus delle Colonne”® the visitor sees a fountain niche—not on axis to be 
sure—in the peristyle (D), but this fountain is a Janus sort of affair as a similar niche faces the 
hall in the rear®® and acts as a focal point for it, while at the same time the fountain tends to 
cut off the view of this room from the entrance (A). In the Domus dei Pesci*! one is lead straight 
from the entrance into the peristyle, and once there one is aware of its real axis** and the foun- 
tains which were invisible from the entrance. Also in the Domus della Fortuna Annonaria® one 
is lead on by a view into the peristyle (B) with a statue in the niche on the far wall, but once in, 
one becomes aware of the major rooms to the right (C) and left (H and F). An instance of the 
intentional visual planning of the house is the placement of the nymphaeum at one side of the 
apsed hall (C) so that it is easily visible through the triple-arched entrance as soon as one enters 
the portico and moves in this direction. In this way it is thought of more in relation to the 
portico than to the room itself, in which it forms an asymmetrical element. In the Domus del 
Ninfeo* the fact that one does not readily see the fountain axially, but from one end*® or the 
other, suggests a reason for the curious off-center placement of the basin. But the most inter- 
esting house is one which Becatti described but did not illustrate, the Domus del Protiro.* It is 
particularly instructive, for one may easily follow the phases of the remodelling toward its late 
Antique form. Originally one could see straight through to the large hall at the back of the 
peristyle, and this axis was emphasized by two niches set at an angle on either side of the en- 
trance leading into the peristyle. Subsequently the space between these niches was closed by a 
wall, and a basin was installed in front, while another one was built on the rear of the wall. Thus 
the axis still had a focal point, but a purely decorative one, and the interior life of the household 
was no longer revealed to the passerby. 

Other structures at Ostia where we find these similar concepts of planning are the domus next 
to the Serapaeum (I1]]-xvii-3)*? with a fountain court and a large hall, interrelated, but both 

Ibid., fig. 12. 

7 Ibid., fig. 13. 

8 Becatti, op. cit., fig. 14. 

#® The entrance from the Case-Giardino is probably secondary. 

Tbid., fig. 16. 

31 Tbid., fig. 17. 

32 Tbid., fig. 18. 

33 Tbid., fig. 23. 

Tbid., fig. 9. 

% Jbid., figs. 10, 11. 


% Ibid., pp. 120-122 of the original article, pp. 21-23 of the reprint, plan in Calza e/ a/., op. cit., foglio 13. 
% Calza ef al., op. cit., foglio 1. 
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invisible from the entrance; the Aula del Gruppo di Marte e Venere (II-ix—3)** where two apses 
face each other with the entrance from a room to one side; and the Sede degli Augustali (V—vii 
—2)®® where the apsed room in the rear is reached by devious means and the garden court with 
its fountain pool is axially related to it, but may be entered only from that side. Bath buildings 
present a problem of their own, but curiously enough none of the Ostian examples are as sym- 
metrical as the complex in Piazza Armerina which is much more reminiscent of the planning of 
the great imperial baths of the capital.” 

Returning to the concept of the symmetrical plan with non-axial entrance as we have seen in 
several parts of the villa at Piazza Armerina we find that something of this sort already existed in 
the first century on the Palatine. The sunken courtyard known traditionally as the Bagni di 
Livia (or ‘di Tiberio’)" is strictly symmetrical in plan. But it may be entered only by stairways 
leading down into the northern and western corners in a manner similar to the placement of the 
entrances to the oval peristyle or the imperial apartments at Piazza Armerina. 

We find at least one example in Hadrian’s Villa. That is the so-called Teatro Marittimo® 
(considered as a unit with the connecting garden) which is now thought to have been a sort of 
private study where the emperor might retire to work or meditate undisturbed. The main 
structure even contained a small bath so that he need not leave the island for this convenience. 
Although it seems at first a self-contained unit of island, moat, and surrounding portico, the 
plan reveals a strong axis from a recess in the south portico, straight through the island, passing 
through a sort of tablinum into an open garden with a decorative fountain closing the view and 
acting as the focal point of the axis. The circular portico is entered directly from the Sala dei 
Filosofi and from the Cortile delle Biblioteche; the garden is reached from the lower terrace by 
a stairway west of the fountain and from the Biblioteca Greca. None of these entrances are on 
axis, and only the stairway in the corner of the garden permits one to reach this axis quickly. 
Essentially it is a closed plan not unlike parts of the Sicilian villa, but it is not as tight in its 
organization, and the two parts can be thought of quite separately, thus permitting the concept 
of an axial entrance from the garden—but again, the drawbridges, as well as the masonry bridge 
installed at a later date, were not on this axis. The rasson d’étre of this plan in Tivoli is clearly a 
desire to maintain privacy, and we may assume that this was the intention at Piazza Armerina. 


38 Ibid., foglio 8; also cf. Notizie degli scavi, 1920, pp. 41-66. 

Jbid., foglio 8. 

4 For the problem of bath buildings in general see D. Krencker e¢ a/., Die Trierer Kaiserthermen, Augsburg, 
1929. The baths near the Forum in Ostia have recently been studied in regard to their planning in relation to the 
problem of heating (E. D. Thatcher, ““The Open Rooms of the Terme del Foro at Ostia,” Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, XXIV, 1956, pp. 169-256). Absolutely symmetrical plans seem to be limited to baths of im- 
perial foundation, but a certain symmetrical distribution and an attempt at visual planning may be seen in some 
structures such as the Large Baths in Hadrian’s Villa (cf. H. D. Mirick, ““The Large Baths at Hadrian’s Villa,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, X\, 1933, pp. 119-26) and the Hunting Baths in Lepcis Magna (cf. 
J. B. Ward-Perkins and J. M. C. Toynbee, ““The Hunting Baths at Lepcis Magna,” Archaeologia, XCIII, 1949, 
pp- 165-95), but neither go to the extent of the Sicilian example. 

41 G, Carettoni, “XI.—Roma (Palatino)—Costruzioni sotto l’angolo sudoccidentale della Domus Flavia 
(triclinio e ninfeo occidentale),” Notizie degli scavi, 1949, pp. 48-79, esp. pp. 49-61. 

4 P, Gusman, La Villa Impériale de Tibur, Paris, 1899, fig. 167. 
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For this reason it is doubtful that the sa/a tricora was ever a throne room, or that important 
ceremonies of a public nature took place here as they must have in the basilical hall. 

From this we may draw some preliminary conclusions both concerning the architecture of the 
villa and certain aspects of late Antique planning in general. Long axes which reveal the entire 
length of a sequence of rooms are strictly avoided. Axial designs have a focal point rather close 
by which the viewer is led on in order that he may become aware of a change of axis and a 
consequent new focal point. Deviousness is sought for, and surprise is calculated. Strictly sym- 
metrical units are self-contained and are not to be entered axially, but to be understood only 
when one is enveloped by them. It seems that the late Roman wishes to withdraw from the 
outside world; to close himself in; to ignore the great civilization crashing down beyond his 
walls. If he revealed anything of his dwelling to the exterior world it was of a decorative nature: 
a fountain, a shrine, a garden, but never the innermost heart of his home. His house looked 
inward, presented a minimum of fagade to the street, perhaps monumentalized this entrance 
with a porch or great triumphal arch“—as had been done earlier to be sure—but that was the only 
important exterior element. The villa of Piazza Armerina, in contrast to the normal Roman villa 
which by preference chose high ground to take advantage of a fine view,” was built in a draw, 
probably surrounded by thick woods, and cared nothing for the panoramas that it could easily 
have had by building slightly higher up the hillside. Clearly many of these aspects have their 
roots in the architecture of Hadrian, or even before. Yet it is here in Piazza Armerina and 
subsequently in Ostia—though it is only by chance that these are our best examples“—that we 
see the culmination of such tendencies. It is to be regretted that this last great sophisticated 
creative expression of the dying pagan world had no subsequent development, precisely perhaps 
for some of the very reasons which had inspired it. 

43 Dyggve’s suggestion (op. cit.) that it was a throne room was based on the partially excavated plan of the 
villa before the real throne room was known. 

44 E.g., Domus del Protiro and Domus della Fortuna Annonaria, besides the monumental entrance of the villa 
in Piazza Armerina. 

 E.g., T. Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times, London, 1927, passim; also his articles in the Papers 
of the British School at Rome, Vols. 1, 3-5, and the articles of G. Lugli in the Bullettino della commissione 
comunale archeologica di Roma, Vols. 43, 45-48, 55, 60. 

4 | have intentionally limited myself to parallels in Italy, although there no doubt are to be found examples in 
North Africa and the Near East (though these are generally even more poorly published than the Italian ex- 
amples). In this way I have preferred to avoid any question of “Orient oder Rom” for I believe that Roman 


architecture at this time is still essentially international and any building will show influences from a multitude 
of often very disparate sources. 


THE ROMANTIC ARTIST AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER 


by JOAN SIEGFRIED 


The eighteenth-century person who sat for a portrait was painted gazing out at the natural 
world, observing it, and dominating it because of his perception. Often he was accompanied by 
attributes of his social or intellectual life, and his ideas or sentiments could be further amplified 
by the surroundings, such as his study or his garden. Although the subject of a portrait painted 
in the Romantic period may still gaze out of the picture, he no longer seems to be looking at the 
actual world. Moreover, the surroundings, which may tend either to isolate his figure or to 
encroach upon it, serve rather to point up his individuality than to convey an idea of the 
universality of man’s nature. 

It is often said that French Romantic painting found its source in England, and, indeed, some 
painters acknowledged their admiration for the English portraitists in a few pictures. However, 
that elegance one has always found in Romantic art may be due to something more than the 
“English taste.” What is considered here to be the Romantic portrait develops, I believe, in the 
tradition of French painting itself. 

The Neo-classical artist emphasized man’s physical and moral nature and represented the 
world according to the measure of man; the Se/f-Portrait that David painted during his im- 
prisonment in 1794 lies within this eighteenth-century tradition (fg. 7). Holding his brush in 
one hand, his palette in the other, the painter gazes purposefully out at the mirror before which 
he works.! The light illumines evenly each firmly delineated part and separates the figure 
clearly from the background. Although some areas are less finished than others, the paint is 
equally distributed over the surface. 

In another portrait of David, the quick turn of the head and the startled expression in the 
eyes suggest that the subject suddenly becomes aware that he himself is being observed (fig. 2). 
This does not seem unusual for the time; Fragonard had already approached his sitters as 
though he were apprehending them in the midst of activity. Yet the hand clutching the 
palette and brushes is painted with a reference to its sensuous nature rather than modeled 
according to its continuous structure as is so characteristic of David. The same treatment 
occurs on the linen loosely tied about the neck. Finally, the gathering together of the lights 
into an area comprising the face, the neck and the linen is a feature that is to become particu- 


1 The hand holding the brush appears as the left one which would be the case in the mirror’s reflection. 
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larly noticeable in portraits painted in the second decade of the nineteenth century. It suggests 
a painter of the younger generation, possibly even copying a self-portrait by David. The 
picture is first accounted for in the collection of David’s pupil, Frangois Gérard, and when 
compared with Gérard’s Portrait of Madame Pasta (fig. 3) the turn of the head, the glance of 
the eyes, and the thinness of the paint in the shadows that allows the weave of the canvas to 
show through seem so similar that one is encouraged to give this portrait of David to Gérard.? 

The Portrait of Baron Gros in the museum of Toulouse, sometimes thought to be a self- 
portrait, can also be considered as a work of Gérard, probably painted between 1785, when 
the fourteen-year-old Gros entered David’s studio, and 1794, when he left to join the army of 
Italy (fig. 4).3 Here, too, the light areas coincide solely with the face and linen and are isolated 
by the surrounding darks. It is painted in a different manner from the portrait Gros painted of 
Gérard, generally dated 1790. Here the head and shoulders are clearly defined against the 
light background, and such parts as the hair, the cravat and the lapels of the coat are built in 
a delicate yet firm linear way.! 

Pictures similar to the Portrait of Baron Gros can be found in the work of the English painter, 
Lawrence. One of the earliest is the Portrait of Sir Gilbert Heathcote exhibited in 1791.5 In both 
paintings the face, collar and cravat are the brightest parts, yet in the Lawrence the upper body 
is easily distinguishable from the lighter space of the background. In The Portrait of Baron Gros 
the separation between the shoulder and the background is less obvious. 

Gros himself took a step toward Romantic portraiture in his Se/f-Portrait, painted in Genoa in 
1795 and now at the museum at Versailles (fig. 5). Although the eyes are represented as looking 
straight out, the right side of the face is so shadowed that half of the gaze is obscured, and the 


2 The picture is attributed to David in Cantinelli, Jacques-Louis David, Paris, 1930, Catalogue No. 75. Cantinelli 
believes it to be one that David sent to Gérard in 1806 upon receiving a portrait of Canova by the latter. Yet in 
his letter of thanks written Feb. 15, 1809 [sic] David remains uncertain about how to recognize such a unique gift. 
See H. Gérard, Correspondance de Francois Gérard, Paris, 1867, p. 98. 

Cantinelli’s first reference for the portrait is the collection of another of David’s pupils, Delafontaine. When 
the collection was sold, one of the most noteworthy items was characterized as: a self-portrait painted by David 
in 1801, given to Gérard and purchased at Gérard’s sale in 1837. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1X-X, 1861, p. 179. 
Jules David, who became the picture’s owner in 1865, includes it in his catalogue of his uncle’s work: J. L. Jules 
David, Le Peintre Louis David, Souvenirs et documents inédits, Paris, 1880. The portrait is assigned to the collection 
of Alphonse Kann, and is said to be signed “David 1791,” in Palais des Beaux-Arts: Exposition David et ses 
éléves, Paris, 1913, organisée par H. Lapauze, No. 32. 

3 The catalogue for the exhibition at the Petit Palais: Gros ses amis ses éléves, Paris, 1936, No. 255, describes the 
portrait as that of a young man of 15 or 16 and as having been given by Gros to his studio comrade, Gérard, on 
his departure. The reader is referred to P.-T. Suav, Notice des tableaux exposés dans le musée de Toulouse, 1850, 
No. 258 (this can be found in Jnventoire général des richesses d’art de la France, VIII, Musée de Toulouse, Paris, 
1908, No. 109). 

Although the museum’s inventory of 1908 accepts it as the “‘portrait coiffée d’un chapeau’ qui est mentionné 
dans le testament de la baronne Gros.” G. Briére in his Note sur les portraits de Gros, Girodet et Gérard, 
Bulletin de la Société d’ histoire de l’ art francais, 1911, p. 209, finds that the wording of the second will of Mme. 
Gros does not attribute the work to her husband in a precise manner. 

Briére believes the portrait to be by Gérard, and it is reproduced as such, by means of an engraving after a 
copy at Versailles, in H. Gérard, L’Oceuvre du Baron Francois Gérard, I11, Paris, 1852-1853. 

4 Reproduced in R. Escholier, Gros ses amis et ses éléves, Paris, 1936, pl. 9. 

5 Reproduced in K. Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, London, 1954, fig. 17. 
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dark hair is barely discernible from the background. Yet, in general, Gros remains conscious of 
his eighteenth-century heritage. His Portrait of Count Alcide de Rivallitre of 1816 at the Louvre 
is quite traditional.6 Here the artist stands before his easel looking out at the model, the hand 
that holds the chalk poised in mid air. His costume and equipment—brushes, canvas stretcher, 
boxes, drapery—all are evenly illuminated. If the head and collar seem to stand out, so do the 
active hands and the edge of the canvas. 

Gros’ portrait appears all the more conservative when one realizes that at about the same 
time Géricault painted the Portrait of an Artist in his Studio at the Louvre (fig. 6). The rising 
wall terminates in an imprecise wavy line, a device observable in paintings which date from 
Géricault’s visit to Rome in 1817 as well as in earlier canvases. This amorphous edge appears in 
the dust beneath the horses in the Roman Chariot, which, although classical in subject, is gener- 
ally dated before his trip.” The highlight on the sleeve of the Ha/f-/ength Portrait of a Carabinier, 
1812-1816, undulates in a similar manner (fig. 75).8 The contrast of the dark figure against the 
light wall in the Portrait of an Artist is comparable to similar juxtapositions in the Race of the 
Wild Horses at the Louvre, painted in Rome; and the inclusion of details of the human body 
suggests the studies for the Raft of the Medusa which Géricault began upon his return. 

The attitude of the artist in the Géricault portrait is strikingly different from anything we 
have yet considered. He is not painting; in fact, sitting as he does with one leg crossed over the 
other and his arms closed in upon himself, his pose negates any action. His eyes are too heavily 
veiled with shadows to gaze directly outward. Sunk in his dream, the artist sits with his back 
to his tools, although the details of his surroundings are clearly represented: part of a mannikin, 
a palette which hangs unused by a crack in the wall, a shelf where casts of human parts 
associate with a skull, beams of the ceiling. In this Romantic vision, the artist is seen as 
detached from his surroundings and yet fully aware of them. It is the attitude Delacroix defines 
so well in his early journals: “I/ voit des figures, de la nature extérieure, mais il pense intérieurement 
de la vraie pensée qui est commune a tous les hommes ... L’ art du peintre est d’autant plus intime 
au coeur de homme quwil parait plus matériel, car chez lui, comme dans la nature extérieure, la part 
est faite franchement a ce qui est fini et a ce qui est infini, cest-a-dire a ce que P dme trouve qui la 
remue intérieurement dans les objets qui ne frappent que les sens.” It is interesting that, like Delacroix, 
Byron also used the word “soul” for all that is not corporeal in the human being, whether or 
not any religious connotation was intended, as when Lara 


**... call’d on Nature’s self to share the shame, 
and charged all faults upon the fleshly form 
She gave to clog the soul, and feast the worm;”!” 


6 Reproduced in Escholier, Gros ses amis et ses éléves, pl. 13. 

? Clément, Géricault, Paris, 1879, No. 4 of the Catalogue. Reproduced in M. Knoedler and Co., Gros, Géricault, 
Delacroix, Exhibition Nov. 21-Dec. 10, New York, 1938, No. 19. 

8 Clément, Géricault, No. 54. In R. Regamy, Géricault, Paris, 1926, dated 1812-1814. 

® Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, /, 1822-1852, notes de A. Jobin, Paris, 1932, p. 17: 8 oc/obre 1822. 

10 The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. 307-308, “Lara,” Canto I, XVITI-XIX, 
lines 332-334. 
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For it was the idea of temporality that so stirred the Romantic’s imagination: he saw objects 
as they were subject to decay and man himself as condemned to his mortality. “Wain mortel,” 
wrote Delacroix, “Ta n’es borné par rien, ni par ta mémoire qui ? échappe, ni par les forces de ton 
corps qui sont minces, ni par la fluidité de ton esprit qui lutte contre ces impressions, a mesure qu elles 
Parrivent. Il y a toujours au fond de ton dme quelque chose qui te dit ‘Mortel tiré pour peu de temps 
de la vie éternelle, songe que tes instants sont précieux.’”™ And so Géricault’s artist sits surrounded 
by allusions to human fragments and death, isolated against the cracked wall that seems to 
confine him and to negate by its amorphous edge any idea of precision. With eyes darkened he 
plumbs the depths of his imagination. “O sourire d’un mourant! Coup d@’oeil maternel! étreintes du 
désespoir, domaine précieux de la peinture! Silencieuse puissance qui ne parle qu aux yeux, et qui 
gagne et Sempare de toutes les facultés de Padme. ... Il faut ... que mon esprit brouillon 8 agite, 
défasse, essaye de cent maniéres, avant d’arriver au but dont le besoin me travaille dans chaque chose. 
I] y a un vieux levain, un fond tout noir a contenter.”™ 

In his work Géricault showed a predilection for the bust-length portrait. According to a 
tradition, the sitter for one of these, the Portrait of a Young Man (until 1938 in the collection of 
the Duc de Trevise), was Géricault’s young protégé, Eugéne Delacroix.’ The head is more 
monumental than in portraits by David’s pupils, not because it is larger in relation to the 
whole picture, but because the wide collar, as light as the face in the otherwise dark compo- 
sition, and the aggressive weight of the modeling of the features seem to enhance its sense of 
existence. At the same time, however, shadows so encroach on these areas that they become 
almost distorted. The eyes are not veiled, but they look from beneath a brow darkened by a 
heavy mass of hair. The body is only slightly indicated, and the background is no longer defined 
by a gradation of values. Now quite dark, the surroundings seems to press in upon the figure. 
So much is the human form threatened by shadows that in Géricault’s Portrait of Delacroix at 
the Age of Twenty inthe museum of Rouen only part of the young man’s face and the tips of his 
collar can be discerned in the engulfing dark (fig. 7). The Romantic man seems to be represented 
by his disembodied head. 

It is true that in eighteenth-century portraits the head of a sitter was often accentuated in a 
manner disproportionate to his body. David often modeled the head to a further extent than 
any other part of the picture so that it became the dominating center, and Quentin de Latour 
made pastels representing only a viviacious face. This was due to the importance of the head for 
the apprehension of the actual world. In early nineteenth-century portraits outside of France 
an emphasis on the head, neck and linen also appears, as in Lawrence’s Portrait of Sir William 
Lamb, 1805-1810, and Goya’s Se/f-Portrait of 1815 at the Academy of San Fernando in Madrid.“ 

" Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, p. 77: 13 avril 1824. 

12 Tbid., pp. 96-97: 9 mai 1824. 

13 Catalogue, Collection du Duc de Trevise, vente le 19 mai 1938, No. 32: “Collection d’Eugéne Delacroix qui 
donna l’ oeuvre a Mme. Collin lorsqu’ elle était a son service. Celle-ci en fit ensuite don a la famille duComte de Mandat- 
Grancey, a Dijon. Cette provenance viendrait donc corroborer l’hypothése plusieurs fois émis que ce portrait représenterait 
Delacroix dans sa jeunesse.” 


144 For reproductions see: Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, fig. 53 and J. Lopez-Rey, Francisco de Goya, New 
York, 1950, pl. 38. 
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However, the head is never isolated to such an extent as in French Romantic portraits, and in 
the Goya, the vermillion color of the robe is all-important in the composition. 

As Delacroix makes very clear in his earliest journals, the Romantic artist felt condemned 
by his mortality to drag about a body that was a kind of living corpse, too soon ener- 
vated by the aspirations of his imagination.® Thus, for the Romantic, his head became the 
embodiment of his struggling spirit, and he felt that release could only be achieved in death. 
In the final pages of Le rouge et /e noir Stendahl conveys the image of Julien Sorel entirely by 
references to his head. When Constance visits him in prison she presses his head against her 
heart, and about his appearance as he goes to the guillotine we only learn, “Jamais cette téte 
n avait été aussi pottique qu’au moment ou elle allait tomber.”® Afterwards, in Faugué’s parlor, 
Mathilde places the head on a little marble table and kisses the brow. Later, alone in her coach, 
she bears it on her knees until, reaching the mountainside, with her own hands she places the 
head of her lover in the tomb. As a final statement to the eighteenth century, David had presented 
the Neo-classical heroes, Marat and Lepeletier, by means of their monumentalized bodies. The 
Romantic hero is represented only by his head, a head that seems to keep in death the same state 
it had when living. 

Since man’s imprint on the world was continually threatened with obliteration, the Ro- 
mantic’s vision of man was a fragmented one. Therefore, Géricault painted dark shadows pres- 
sing into the face of Delacroix, suggesting at the same time man’s imprisonment in the 
world. Delacroix was so impressed by the portrait that he in turn drew a similar one of himself 
(fig. &). According to Robaut this self-portrait, known to us through an engraving by Villot, is 
said to have been executed by the light of a lamp.!” In an entry in his journal during this period, 
Delacroix suggests a meaning for this illumination and for the aspect of his features that it 
reveals: En rentrant (from a visit to the doctor), je me vis dans la glace, et je me fis presque peur de 
la méchanceté de mes traits ... C’est pourtant lui qui doit porter dans mon dme un fatal flambeau qui, 
semblable aux cierges des morts, w éclaire que les funérailles de ce qui_y reste de sublime.” 


15 Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, pp. 107-108: “1°” juin 1824. Amant des Muses, qui voues a leur culte ton sang le 
plus pur, redemande a ces doctes divinités cet oeil vif et brillant de la jeunesse, cette allégresse d’un esprit peu préoccupé... 
C’ est ton dme qui a énervé tes sens, tes vingt-cing ans sans jeunesse, ton ardeur sans vigeur; ton imagination embrasse 
tout, et tu nas pas la mémoire d’un simple marchand.” 

“4 juin 1824. Je vis en société avec un corps, compagnon muet, exigeant et éternel; cest lui qui constate cette indivi- 
dualité qui est le sceau de la faiblesse de notre race. Il sait que, si elle est libre, c’ est pour qu’ elle soit esclave, mais la faible 
qu elle est! Elle s’oublie dans sa prison. Elle wentrevoit que bien rarement I’ azur de sa céleste patrie! Ob! triste destinée! 
désirer sans fin mon élargissement, esprit que je suis, logé dans un mesquin vase d’argile ... Il me semble que ce pourrait 
étre l organisation qui modifie l’dme: elle est plus universelle. Qu’ elle passe par le cerveau comme par un laminoir qui la 
martéle et la travaille au coin de notre plate nature physique, mais quel poids insupportable que celui de ce cadavre 
vivant. Au lieu de s’élancer vers des objets de désirs qu’ elle ne peut éteindre, mais point définir, elle passe l’éclair de la vie 
a souffrir des sottises ou la pousse son tyran. C’ est par une mauvaise plaisanterie, sans doute, que le ciel nous a permis 
a’ assister au spectacle du monde par cette ridicule fenétre: sa lorgnette gauchie et terne, plus ou moins, mais toujours dans 
un sens, gate tous les jugements de l’autre, dont la bonne foi naturelle se corrompte, et qui produit le plus souvent d’hor- 
ribles fruits!” 

16 Stendahl, Le Rouge et /e noir, Paris, 1937, p. 306. 

17 A. Robaut, L’Ocuvre complete d’Eugine Delacroix, Paris, 1885, année 1818, No. 20. 

18 Le Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, p. 107: 1% juin 1824. 
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Delacroix renders the structure of his face with a sense of refinement that reduces the 
heaviness given to it in Géricault’s representation. With this quality he introduces to Romantic 
portraits a characteristic which lies close to the Romantic’s defiant attitude about the nature of 
man. The suggestion of an origin that is mysterious but conjectured to be exalted repeatedly 
accompanies the heroes in Romantic literature. Their pale faces are marked by the traces of 
burnt-out passions, and they are suspected of harboring some ghastly guilt.!® Far from shunning 
this appearance, Baudelaire found it necessary for his idea of beauty: Une belle téte d’ homme... 
contiendra aussi quelque chose d’ardent et de triste,—des besoins spirituels,—des ambitions téné- 
breusement refoulées,—Didée d’une puissance grondante et sans emploi,—quelquefois P’idée 
insensibilité vengeresse ... quelquefois aussi ... le mystére, et enfin le malheur ... On congoit qwil 
me serait difficile de ne pas conclure que le plus parfait type de Beauté virile est Satan—a@ la maniére 
de Milton.” Milton’s Satan has an aspect of fallen beauty, of splendor shadowed by sadness 
and death, majestic though in ruin.*4 The Romantic hero was thus seen as a fallen angel, and this 
explains the aristocratic aspect of his face. As Dr. Lopez-Rey has pointed out, in portraits of 
this period the light often falls most prominently on the forehead from which, according to the 
Romantic idea of man’s former state, there once radiated beams of light. In his own life Byron 
played the role of a being exiled from heaven or sentenced on earth for some crime for which he 
had been predoomed by fate.?? Although the Romantic accepted the presence of original sin, 
he could not agree that its punishment was just, and so he rebelled against man’s temporal 
confinement in the world. Byron defied the idea of original sin by flaunting a suggestion of 
incest, and when he felt forced to leave England it was as if he were being driven from Paradise. 

There is a portrait by Géricault in the museum of Montpellier which answers well for its tra- 
ditional designation as an Imagined Portrait of Lord Byron (fig. 9).*4 The idea of his restlessness 
is pictorially expressed by the dark shadows that move into each other in the background, by 
the head which is turned and tilted, and by the eyes which are also shifted from the main axis. 
They gaze upward as if Byron’s mind, like that of his hero Lara’s, 


“‘Abhorring this, had fixed her throne 
Far from the world in regions of her own.” 


Here the features are somewhat heavy, the forehead is brooding, the cheeks, chin and mouth 
are fleshy. The light is centered on the head which it further aggrandizes by extending over the 


19 M. Praz, The Romantic Agony, New York, 1926, p. 59. 

* C, Baudelaire, Journaux intimes établie par |. Crépet e¢ G. Blin, Paris, 1949, “Fusées,” X, 1-28. 

21 Praz, The Romantic Agony, p. 56. 

22 Tbid., p. 61, note 26, referring to R. Milbanke, Earl of Lovelace, Astarte, London, 1921. 

*3 EF. Delacroix, Ocuvres littéraires, Paris, 1923, 1, “Mémoires de Byron,” p. 94: “Les circonstances dans 
lesquelles Lord Byron quittait l’Angleterre eussent été, pour un homme ordinaire humiliantes et désastreuses ... Mais 
cétait Byron ... Lui, si vivant pour l’applaudissement et la censure, qui défiait l’univers ... gotitant un dpre plaisir 
a se représenter comme le disgracié, le rejeté, le Cain des temps modernes.” 

*4 Musée de l’Orangerie: Les Chefs-d’ oeuvre du Musée de Montpellier, Paris 1939, No. 55; Lord Byron, signé 
Géricault. “Cette oeuvre est plutét une évocation qu'un portrait; si on la compare aux effigies connues de Lord Byron, 
on s apercoit que le type du poéte n’a pas été respecté; l’artiste a plutét représenté ici le penseur et seule la tradition qui 
rattache le nom de Lord Byron a cette peinture nous incite a lui conserver ce titre.” 


%5 The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, p. 307, “Lara,” Canto I, XVIII, lines 349-350. 
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hand whose index finger points to the head—the motivating center, the seat of the passions. 
“Passion is the element in which we live,” said Byron, “‘without it we but vegetate.”*6 Baudelaire 
wrote that Delacroix “était passionément amoureux de la passion, et froidement déterminé a chercher 
les moyens a’ exprimer la passion de la maniére la plus visible,’*" coldly, because as a young man 
he had felt the threatening force of such an expressive idea.* The rest of Byron’s figure is 
muffled in a cloak. No surroundings are defined in the background. Thus, Géricault expresses 
the individuality of the poet and the isolation of the man, who, like his hero, Lara, 


“Stood a stranger in this breathing world, 
An erring spirit from another hurled; 
A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 
By choice the perils he by chance escaped.” 


Two portraits of musicians painted sometime later by Delacroix display a like concern for the 
intensity of passion and the state of isolation which characterize the creative person. Although 
Delacroix cut the Portrait of Chopin at the Louvre from a composition representing the pianist 
as he played for George Sand, the head is set off by the surrounding darks in a manner similar 
to his earlier portraits.3° Here the shadows pull at and distort the mouth and eyes, while ir- 
regular brush strokes appear to move across the forehead and thus to suggest the passions in 
which the composer is caught up. In the full-length Portrait of Paganini the figure is hardly 
discernible from the dark background, but his head and shirt front and the hands with which he 
plays the violin are isolated from it by the insistent lights on them.*! The close relation thus 
created between the hands and head emphasizes the sense of intensity, which the Romantic con- 
sidered to be the most important quality of emotion, and the sense of isolation accentuates the idea 
that the artist was set apart from other men. According to Baudelaire, the superior being was 
forced to defend his own person more than anyone else because all society was at war with him.™ 

All this brings the artist perilously close to the state of those beings whose aspects particularly 
intrigued Géricault—the madmen. The titles of his portrait studies of them refer explicitly to the 


26 Praz, The Romantic Agony, p. 70, Note 50, where he refers to the Countess of Blessington, Journal of the 
Conversations of Lord Byron, 1834, p. 317. 

LeDantec, Baudelaire Oeuvres, Paris, Bibliothéque de la Pltiade, 1935, Il, “L’Oeuvre et la vie 
d’Eugéne Delacroix,” p. 300. 

28 Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, pp. 87, 96. In his entry for April 27, 1824 Delacroix observed: “Dimier pensait 
que les grandes passions étaient la source du génie! Je pense que c'est Pimagination seule ... Je disais méme que les 
grandes passions jointes a Vimagination conduisent le plus souvent au dévergondage d’ esprit.” Byron also suffered 
from the idea that the passions dissipated the spirit, see The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, p. 307, “Lara,” lines 
324-328: 

*‘And troubled manhood follow’d baffled youth; 
With thoughts of youth in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent; 

And firey passions that had pour’d their wrath 

In hurried desolation oer his path.” 

2° The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, p. 307, lines 315-318. 

% Reproduced in R. Escholier, De/acroix peintre, graveur, écrivain, Paris, 1929, II, after p. 136. 

31 Reproduced in sbid., p. 167. 

Baudelaire oeuvres, “ L’Oceuvre et la vie d’Eugéne Delacroix,” p. 321. 
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particular monomania from which each subject suffered.* In the Kidnapper, 1821-1824, at 
Ghent, the head is tilted, and its breadth is increased by the collar (fig. 10). The light emphasizes 
these two parts in a manner sharply exclusive of the rest of the picture. The body is covered by 
a large loose coat and is pushed by the surrounding shadows that become darkest in value where 
they touch the figure. It is the intensity of his passion that sets the insane man apart from others, 
and so Géricault renders an idea of absolute isolation. Géricault painted this picture after his 
trip to England, and if the colors have brightened and the brush strokes lightened, the expres- 
sion is only an amplification of his original concept of the essential meaning of a portrait. 

The Portrait of an Artist attributed to Géricault at the Detroit Art Institute is dated in the 
museum’s catalogue 1817-1820. The painter is seen touching his brush to his palette and 
staring directly outward. Such a pose reflects an earlier approach, and the head and shoulders 
stand out rather clearly against a lighter background. However, that intently observant look 
which David achieved by strongly marking the pupils and eyebrows is missing here. And while 
in Gros’ self-portrait the architecture of the head stands as a barrier to the light which would 
otherwise reveal its right side, in the Géricault the deep shadow inexplicably covers half of 
the face and tends to distort the features. About the eyes is that same vacancy apparent in 
the portrait of the mad kidnapper. 

In several portraits painted during the 1830’s Delacroix continues and adds to the Romantic 
concept of the nature of man. The Portrait of Frederic Villot, 1832, now in Prague, again presents 
a face distorted by dark shadows extending from chin to forehead, a high forehead so framed by 
black hair that it seems to be the most prominent feature of the face.*° Because of its greater size 
and darker color the eye on the illuminated side does not form a natural relationship with the 
veiled one. A rectangular sofa back holds the rest of the figure within a narrow space. Now 
the sitter’s hands are included and their activity drawn into relation with the head by means 
of a triangular arrangement of lights in which a handkerchief marks the third point. 

It is said that Delacroix’s Portrait of Léon Riesener of 1834, Leauzon-le-Duc Collection, 
betrays a very English accent (fig. 17).5* Yet the slightly tilted head that is thrust into prominence 
by the diagonal of the coat collar, the right eye that is more dominant than the left one which 
furthermore does not join it in a concerted gaze, the unruly hair, the sharp termination of the 
light area in the asymmetry of the shirt collar, all these things had developed in French portrait 
painting. The expression here is one of assertion to the point of defiance, a struggle with the 
passions not to overcome them but only to meet them. Never do Lawrence’s heads display such 
an aspect. From the Romantic point of view the acceptance of a preordained defeat sanctioned a 
surrender to the senses, yet one kept his individuality by assuming that attitude of cynical indif- 


33 The titles as given by Clément for the five known pictures are: Monomanie du commandement militaire, 
Monomanie du vol des enfants, Monomanie du vol, Monomanie du jeu, Monomanie del’ envie. 

4 Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, X1, April 1930, p. xcii: “There is no date given, but from the 
costume of the sitter and the rather sombre coloring, it would appear that the picture belongs to the years 1817- 
1820, between the artist’s stay in Rome and his English period, that is shortly before or after the Radeau.” 

35 Reproduced in E. Moreau-Nélaton, Delacroix raconté par lui-méme, Paris, 1916, I, fig. 109. 

% R. Escholier, De/acroix, II, p. 224. 
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ference which was part of the concept of elegance. The impeccable Delacroix noted that, 
“Le masque est tout ... et le sang-froid, la premiétre défense, ne vient que de ce que la surprise wa 
point d’ acces dans une dme qui a tout vu d’avance.”* The idea is central to Baudelaire’s concept of 
the Dandy. In a parenthetical addition to one of the attributes he considered necessary to male 
beauty, he writes: “Ouelquefois Pidée d’ une insensibilité vengeresse, (car le type idéal du Dandy wn’ est 
pas a négliger dans ce sujet).”®® And Baudelaire does not neglect these ideal types. “Ces étres n’ ont 
pas d’autre état que de cultiver leurs passions ... Mais un dandy ne peut jamais étre un homme 
vulgaire ... Que ces hommes se fassent nommer raffinés ... tous sont des représentants de ce qwil y a 
de meilleur dans [ orgueil humain, de ce besoin de combattre et de détruire la trivialité ... De la nait 
... cette attitude hautaine de caste provocante, méme dans sa froideur ... Le caractére de beauté du 
dandy consiste surtout dans Pair froid qui vient de Pinébranlable résolution de ne pas étre ému; on 
dirait un feu latent qui se fait deviner, qui pourait mais qui ne veut pas rayonner.”%® 

Delacroix renders this idea of struggle in his Se/f-Portrait at the Louvre, painted during the 
second half of the 1830’s (fig. 72). The face is modeled with a variety of colors and with lights 
that attempt to clarify the form, but these lights are blocked by the areas of shadow and become 
localized at the temple, cheek-bone and nose. It is from no natural source that this light stems; 
it is rather that imaginary light of the funeral candles as they illuminate the disintegration of 
the flesh. 

Although up to this point only portraits representing male sitters have been considered, ideas 
similar to those under discussion can be found pervading portraits of women and children 
painted in France during the Romantic period. 

In his beautiful Portrait of Jacques Amalric, signed and dated 1804, Baron Gros suggests an 
idea of the child’s delicacy while at the same time respecting his bodily integrity.“ Each part is 
delineated with a fine firm contour and is modeled with an even light that creates a harmony 
between the pale face and blond background. Although the body disappears in the unfinished 
portions of Lawrence’s Portrait of the “Roi de Rome” of 1819 at the Fogg Museum, the head 
remains clearly perceptible even though soft shadows begin to approach it on the left side.*! 
However, the idea of charm inherent in such a subject is not disturbed. 

During the late 1820’s and early 1830’s Delacroix held a permanent commission from the 
Institut Saint-Victor to paint the pupils who had won the year’s highest scholastic honors. 
One of these pictures for the decoration of the school’s parlor was the portrait of Petit de 
Beauverger of 1832 (fig. 13). A certain clarity has been maintained between the figure and its 
background, but even in the face of a youth the features appear troubled. The face is evenly 
lighted but there is a discrepancy in the eyes, and the mouth seems to lack control. The idea is 
more obvious in the Portrait of Amédé Berny d’Ouville of the same year. No source or even 


37 Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, p. 27: 16 mai 1823. 

38 Cf. Note 17. 

39 Baudelaire oeuvres, 11, “Le Peintre de la vie moderne,” Le Dandy, pp. 239, 350, 351, 352+ 
4 Reproduced in Escholier, Gros ses amis et ses éléves, frontispiece. 

41 Reproduced in Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, fig. 84. 

42 Reproduced in Moreau-Nelaton, Delacroix raconté par lui-méme, |, fig. 68. 
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direction is indicated for the localized light. A strong shadow tends to disfigure one side of the 
face. The eyes already reveal a cynical awareness. These schoolboys are young no longer; the 
battering of their souls against the bodies that block them begins to mark their flesh with signs 
of corruption. 

Whereas portraits of women occur infrequently in Géricault’s work, Delacroix painted a 
certain number of female portraits. The Etude from the Jamot Collection can perhaps be dated 
around 1818, the year of Géricault’s painting of Delacroix, since it is also a disembodied head, 
although it is a study and so developed only to a certain point. The heavy features almost seem 
to have been modeled in clay; the eyes are veiled, this time not only by shadows but by half 
closed lids. The mouth has fallen open. The light is localized on only a portion of the face. 

Once when they were together in a public place Baudelaire directed Delacroix’s attention to a 
woman whose beauty he felt to have an original and melancholy character, but Delacroix re- 
sponded: “Comment voulez-vous quw une femme puisse etre mélancholique?” thus insinuating, ac- 
cording to Baudelaire, “pour connaitre le sentiment de la mélancholie, il manque ala femme certaine 
chose essentielle.”** Woman, being so close to the heart of original sin, was considered to have 
aless spiritual nature, and thus she could not manifest that sadness contingent upon an awareness 
of its punishment.® This is not to say that Baudelaire found this aspect displeasing; in fact, he 
says: “I/ y a des gens qui rougissent d’avoir aimé une femme, le jour qwils 8 apercoivent qu elle est 
béte ... La bétise est souvent P ornement de la beauté; c est elle qui donne aux yeux cette limpidité 
morne des étangs noiratres, et ce calme huileux des mers tropicales.”® 

In 1824 Delacroix was preparing for his Massacre of Scio and amassing details of a Near 
Eastern character. According to Escholier the portrait of Aspasie Ja Mauresque is one of these 
(fig. 14). Like Baudelaire, Delacroix, too, is concerned with the type of the mulatress. The origins 
of Romanticism coincided with the rise of political liberalism, and the question of slavery was 
much discussed at the time. It was partly for this reason that the Negro became a much more 
frequent subject in art. A Negro crowns the rising mass of bodies in Géricault’s Raft of the 
Medusa, and one is the subject of Delacroix’s portrait of Aspasie. Her face is unmarked by a 
particular expression, her black eyes offer no communication with the surrounding world, and 
she seems to accord with the Romantic idea of woman as lacking a spiritual nature. 

Portraits representing military men might be considered as a final statement of the fateful 
Romantic conception of man’s nature. Géricault began his official career with such subjects, 
the tradition for which had been well established by Baron Gros. Among the latter’s portraits of 
military personalities is that of Louis-Alexandre Berthier, 1796-1797, in the collection of the 
Princesse de la Tour d’Auvergne, where the brigadier-general points to the bridge at Lodi with 
a grand gesture underlined by the sword held in his other hand. Nowhere does the smoke of 
battle that closes the background obscure the clear contour of his figure which completely 


43 Reproduced in Escholier, Delacroix, p. 35. 

4 Baudelaire oeuvres, 11, “L’Ocuvre et la vie d’Eugéne Delacroix,” p. 319. 

45 The mistreatment of woman that is a constant theme in Romantic literature and even in painting perhaps is 
explained by her key position in the concept of original sin. See Delacroix’ Death of Sardanapalos, for example. 

Baudelaire oeuvres, U1, “Choix des maximes consolantes sur I’ amour,” p. 622. 
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dominates the surroundings. In Géricault’s Mounted Hussar of 1812 at the Louvre, the horseman 
on the battlefield is caught up in a struggle with his surroundings from the pictorial as well as 
the representational point of view. The limbs of rider and mount extend in all directions. The 
hussar’s fur shako and the jacket flying like a cape from his shoulders become involved with 
the streaming mane of the horse. Rising smoke tends to obscure the contours of man and 
animal while heavy clouds descend until they impinge on the flapping sleeves of the coat. 

Gros’ Portrait of Charles Legrand from the Trevise Collection, first exhibited in 1810, presents 
the young sub-lieutenant fully accoutered yet leaning on his horse as if resting between the 
sorties of the Spanish campaign. The location is identified by the mountains and castle in the 
background.” The graceful inclination of the horse’s head echoes the appearance of ease. The 
youth is beautifully rendered in terms of his body, its physical existence emphasized by his 
clothes—by the cuirass enlarging the proportions of his chest and the fitted white breeches. The 
head, too, is modeled as a full form. There is no intimation of Legrand’s death at the age of 
nineteen in Madrid during the May revolution. Géricault’s Wounded Cuirassier, on the other 
hand, does not represent a particular hero. As he slides along the ground his body is twisted, 
partially obscured by his cloak, and in places confused with the shadows of the frightened horse 
he tries to restrain. 

The Romantic hero is a mortal hero, and in Géricault’s Ha/f-/ength Portrait of an Officer of 
Carabiniers, which Clément dates between 1812 and 1816, the body of the rifleman appears as 
vulnerable as that of the Cuirassier who had actually been wounded (fig. 15). The details of the 
uniform, the very deep shadows, and the irregular lights all serve to distort the shoulders and 
arms. The dark colors of the cuirass are tightly held in by those of the background so that any 
idea of the chest’s grand proportions, that idea which traditionally designated the figure of a hero, 
is destroyed. Bright as the light localized on the metal may be, it is still not as bright as that on 
the face, where, framed by the dark background and the black hair, it appears to be strongest on 
the high forehead. When Géricault paints this man again in the Portrait of an Officer of Cara- 
biniers at Rouen, the head and shoulders are pressed into the foreground by the dark shape of a 
horse’s head.‘® The shadows that are worked into the lights of the face give it a rather painful 
expression, while, again, the largest and most solid area of light occurs at the top of the forehead. 

It is not surprising, when one understands the Romantic concept of man’s nature, to find that 
Géricault finally represents military men only by their heads. His series concludes with the Head 
of a Soldier which Clément dates 1818-1820, or the same time that he painted the isolated head 
of Delacroix.*® The bust attains monumental proportions, but receives no references of a martial 
kind other than the short-cropped hair. A great light appears on the soldier’s forehead, but no 
light penetrates the dark shadows collected in front of the deep hollows of the eyes. The theme 
of the soldier is only a more poignant reminder that man is a doomed being, and if his body is 
powerful it only strengthens the idea of a mortal obstruction to an aspiring soul. 


47 Reproduced in M. Knoedler and Co., Gros, Géricault, Delacroix, No. 8. 
4 Reproduced in K. Berger, Géricault and His Work, Kansas City, 1955, pl. 12. 
 Tbid., pl. 35. 
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Fig. 3. Gérard. Portrait of Mme. Pasta. Fig. 4. Gérard, Portrait of Baron Gros, 
Gérard Collection. Toulouse Museum. 


Fig. 1. David. Self-Portrait. Paris, Louvre. Fig. 2. Gérard. Portrait of David. Kann Collection. 


THE ROMANTIC ARTIST AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Fig. 5. Gros. Self-Portrait. Versailles Museum. Fig. 6. Géricault. Portrait of an Artist in his 
Studio. Paris, Louvre. 


Fig. 7. Géricault. Portrait of Delacroix. Rouen Museum. Fig. 8. Delacroix. Self-Portrait. (Engraved 
by Villot.) 
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Fig. 9. Géricault. Imagined Portrait of Byron. 
Montpellier Museum. 


Fig. 11. Delacroix. Portrait of Leon Riesener. Fig. 12. Delacroix. Self-Portrait. Paris, Louvre. 
Leauzon-le-Duc Collection. 
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Fig. 10. Géricault. The Kidnapper. Ghent Museum. 
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Fig. 13. Delacroix. Portrait of Petit de Beauverger. 
Paris, Institut Saint-Victor. 


Fig. 15. Géricault. Officer of Carabiniers. Fig. 16. Delacroix. Portrait of Bruyas. 
Montpellier Museum. 
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According to Garlick, Lawrence’s particular contribution to painting occurs in full-length 
portraiture. The landscape which is bounded by the horizon in the portraits of Gainsborough 
and Reynolds, in those of Lawrence appears to roll endlessly behind and below the figure, thus 
enhancing its impact.®° In his Portrait of Lord Mountstuart, 1795, in Dumfried House, the figure 
dominates the surroundings, and this follows the eighteenth-century tradition.** The costume 
of a Spanish grandee and the background of the Escorial and the Sierras are allusions to the life 
of the sitter who, dark though his clothes may be, is still distinguishable from the background. 

While in London in the summer of 1825 Delacroix visited Lawrence’s studio, and naturally 
several writers have seen a connection between Delacroix’s Portrait of Baron Schwiter, of 
1826, in the National Gallery in London, in particular, and Lawrence portraits in general. 
However, one can question Escholier’s opinion that Delacroix’s conception of portrait painting 
“rapprochait étroitement des principes de P’ école anglaise. Ce sont eux que lui fournirent la véritable 
formule du portrait romantique.”** According to Garlick, the portrait of Baron Schwiter “patently 
follows the example of Lawrence in isolating the single figure on a terrace against a looming 
expanse of sky, and he restricts his palette to a Lawrence key.’ An actual comparison of 
Baron Schwiter with Lawrence’s Portrait of the Countess of Dysart of 1794 shows how differently 
the dark, heavy landscape seems to close in on the figure of the Baron.™ And if his figure suggests 
an English elegance, that would lie well within the French concept of the Dandy. 

Yet we know exactly how much Delacroix admired the English portrait painter’s work. In an 
article for the Revue de Paris in 1829, prompted by the appearance of what he termed a magnifi- 
cent engraving after Lawrence’s Portrait of Pius VII of 1819, now in Windsor Castle, Delacroix 
wrote: “I/ parait que le pape fut peint peu de temps avant sa mort, au moins la maladie avait-elle déja 
imprimé sur ses traits cette tristesse et cette langueur, sinistres présages de destruction. Pie VII est 
entouré de mille chefs-d oeuvres et de toutes les merveilles du Vatican; mais sa pensée est distraite et 
son oeil éteint; on ne peut regarder sans attendrissement cette belle figure; on _y voit tout dun trait la 
vie troublée de ce prélat, né pour la paix, et jeté par le hasard au milieu des chances orageuses. Rien 
w égale la beauté des mains et des accessoires, qui relévent avec un art infini les parties sur lesquelles le 
peintre a voulu fixer [ attention.” How differently had David painted Pius VII in 1805, repre- 
senting him only by means of his physical body! What fascinated Delacroix was the idea of the 
Pope’s earthly disintegration, surrounded as he was with references to immortality: his robes of 
office and works of art from the past. Delacroix also noted the important role that the hands 
assumed in the portrait. 


50 Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, p. 5. 

5! Tbid., fig. 33. 

52 Escholier, Delacroix, p. 166; the portrait is reproduced opposite p. 168. 

58 Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, p. 15. The approach to the background may be similar in that those in 
Lawrence’s portraits were largely the work of assistants, and the surroundings in the Baron’s portrait were not 
entirely painted by Delacroix but in part by Paul Huet. See Robaut, L’Ocuvre complete d’Eugéne Delacroix, 
No. 90. 

54 Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, fig. 32. 

5° E. Delacroix, “Thomas Lawrence, Portrait de Pie VII,” Revue de Paris, 1829, 1V, p. 158; reproduced in 
Garlick, Sir Thomas Lawrence, pl. 90. 
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In 1853 a rather strange collector, Alfred Bruyas, came to Paris from the provinces, where, 
being of delicate health and withdrawn by nature, he was a target for the criticism of his neigh- 
bors and for threats of internment by his family, due, partially, it would seem, to his great 
interest in contemporary art. One of the several artists that Bruyas approached for his portrait 
was Delacroix. However, the latter avoided the commitment, writing as his reason: “S# vous 
saviez quels sont mes scrupules et mes agitations! Je souffre pour le modéle ... Je voudrais identifier 
mon ime avec celle de mon modele, et je trouve toujours un masque impénétrable.”*® Soon afterward, 
however, Delacroix went to see some of his paintings at the exhibition preceding the sale of the 
collection of the Duchess of Orleans. Turning on his heels from a snide group that was taking 
the measure of Hamlet and the Gravediggers, he found himself by M. Bruyas who, it seems, had 
struck him before, but this time especially, as the incarnation of Hamlet. Delacroix tapped him 
on the shoulder and said: “Venez me voir demain, je veux faire votre portrait.”*” He was stimulated 
to paint the Portrait of Alfred Bruyas, now in the museum of Montpellier, by recalling another 
equivocal attitude toward human life, that of Hamlet (fig. 16). 

First Delacroix took a photograph of his subject; he called this a document for making his 
portrait. Then he painted Bruyas in a somewhat similar pose. Yet in the painting Bruyas’ frail 
body seems to dwindle away. With the dark shadows of the coat and shawl Delacroix destroys 
the sense of his physical structure.5® But he painted Bruyas’ handkerchief with an accent of light 
equal to that on the face and on the hand that always held it. This handkerchief fascinated 
Delacroix, because into it Bruyas seemed to be coughing away his life. 

It is clear, then, that in his portraits Delacroix continually embodied the Romantic concept of 
man’s nature. No matter how far he was transcended by the imaginings of his soul, man was 
chained to his earthly mortality. His body, battered by the spirit’s struggle to free itself, was 
eaten away by deathly shadows and irrevocably returned to dust. 


56 Musée de l’Orangerie; Les Chefs-d’ oeuvres du Musée de Montpellier, No. 32, as taken from Usguin, Réunion des 
Sociétés savantes des Départements, 1877, p. 92. 

5? Jbid., as taken from La Galerie Bruyas par Alfred Bruyas avec le concours des écrivains ... contemporains, 
p- 337; see also Th. Silvestre, Histoire des artistes vivants, 1" serie, p. 74. 

58 Photograph reproduced in P. Borel, Lettres de Gustave Courbet a Alfred Bruyas, Geneva, 1951, opp. p. 64. 

5° Tt seems revealing to notice that, whereas Delacroix painted Bruyas in a pose reminiscent of Titian’s Paw/ III, 
the young Frenchman’s body seems to shrink even beside that of the aged pope. In Titian’s figure, the light edge 
along the fastening of the cloak establishes a rather full sense of his chest. 
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THE USE OF GRISAILLE 
AS A LENTEN OBSERVANCE* 


by TEASDALE SMITH 


The Altarcloth of Narbonne in the Louvre is the earliest extant example of an altar decoration 
rendered in shades of gray monochrome. It is painted on white silk and dates from the reign of 
Charles V and Jeanne de Bourbon in the 1370’s. It displays predominantly scenes from the 
Passion of Christ, framed and divided by painted flamboyant Gothic arcades. The central scene 
of the Crucifixion (fig. 7) is flanked by four smaller compartments containing the figures of the 
donors and of the Church and Synagogue. To the extreme left and right, respectively, are two 
composite scenes: the one on the left showing Christ carrying the Cross, the Flagellation, 
and the Kiss of Judas; on the right the Entombment, descent into Limbo, and the No/ 
me tangere 

The purpose and position of such a piece as this appears to be indicated in the inventories of 
Charles V of 1379. In a section devoted to chapelles, in which are included chapel adornments 
and vestments of various colors for different seasons and days of the church year, there is an 
entry entitled: Chapelles pour caresme cothidianes blanches (white chapel adornments for daily 
Lenten use). Two items follow.? Item no. 1121 reads: 


Une chapelle de samyt blanc pourtraicte de noir, en la table d’amont de l’ Annunciation, du 
Crucifiement et du Couronnement, et, en celle de descoubz, Dieu en sa majesté oit mylien, 
les quatre Evangelistes autour et plusieurs ymages; et la chasuble de ladicte chapelle, 
pourtraicte a ymages, a ung orfroiz de beguine, garnye de frontier, dossier, estolle, et fanon, 
aube et amyt, avec la touaille parée. 


* This paper represents a portion of a Master’s Thesis on Grisailles in Early Fifteenth Century Flemish Painting, 
submitted to the faculty of New York University Institute of Fine Arts in February, 1957. I am grateful to Dr. 
Harry Bober for suggesting the topic for the thesis and for his guidance during its preparation. I am also grate- 
ful to my husband, Webster Smith, for help in preparing this manuscript. 

1 Despite nineteenth century retouching, this piece is probably accurate in its drawing and coloring. For biblio- 
graphy, see Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, its Origins and Character, Cambridge, 1953, I, p. 42; 
Fierens—Gevaert and Paul Fierens, Histoire de la Peinture Flamande, Paris et Bruxelles, 1929, I, p. 8; P.A. Le- 
moise, Gothic Painting in France, New York, n.d., pp. 37-38. 

2 Jules La Barte, Inventaire du Mobilier de Charles V, Roi de France, Paris, 1879, p. 147. 
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Entry no. 1122 goes on: 


Item, un autre chapelle cothidiane de samit blanc, pourtraicte comme dessus, et en la table 
de dessoubz ung ymage de Nostre Dame, et en celle d’en hault ung crucifiement environné 
de plusiuers ymages et histoires, garnye comme dessus; et est ladicte chapelle brodée de 
gresles bisectes @ or, nommée la chapelle maistre Girard. 


The latter entry would appear to describe a piece quite similar to the A/tarcloth of Narbonne, 
with a central Crucifixion scene surrounded by other scenes rendered in black tones on white 
cloth. The inventory reference to caresme cothidianes points out that the uncolored representa- 
tions are purposefully employed in observance of the penitential season of Lent. 

Both entries draw a distinction, moreover, between the piece that is hung below and in front 
of the altar, /a table de dessoubz, and the piece en hault, above and in back of the altar, the sable 
d’amont. ‘Those hung above the altar contain representations of the Crucifixion, the first (in 
item 1121) depicting also the Annunciation and Coronation of the Virgin. Images of Christ in 
majesty, the four Evangelists, and the Virgin are rendered on the altar-frontals below. These 
facts suggest that the so-called Parement de Narbonne is not a parement or altar-frontal at all. It is 
closer in subject matter to the fable d’amont or d’en hault (especially as described in item 1122), 
the piece that hangs above and behind the altar. It would seem logical to suggest, therefore, that 
the Narbonne Altarcloth was to hang above the altar, and was to be accompanied by a piece hung 
below and in front of the altar, specifically during the season of Lent. 

The inventory of Philippe le Bon, duke of Burgundy, records another item that may have 
been similar to the Narbonne Altarcloth. The entry, no. 4101, is dated July 12, 1420, and is listed 
with eleven other daily chapelles: 


Une chapelle cothidienne, de satin blanc, painturé de noir, ¢’ est assavoir le frontier hault a 

ung cruceffiement ou miliene 1111 autres histoire de la passion NS aux 11 costés, en taber- 

nacles, et oit dossier bas est NS tenant son jugement, a plusieurs ymages et anges et gens qui 
ressuscitent et la chasuble a plusieurs histoires de NS, garnie de lorfroiz a apostres en 

tabernacles de brodeure d’or, assis sur satin asuré, semé de petiz rainceaulz, aube, amit 

pareils et nape parée, a demi _ymages d’apostres painturez3 


The frontier hault again describes what is hung above the altar. It depicts the Crucifixion and 
four other scenes from the Passion, and is painted, like the Narbonne Altarcloth, with black on 
white silk. The entry includes no designation of a particular season for the hanging of the cloth, 
but one may, at least, surmise that it was intended for Lenten use. 

An earlier inventory, dated 1404, of Philippe le Hardi, duke of Burgundy, does describe under 
chapelles two cothidians de drap cendré, which ate ordonnés pour servir en Karesme.4 Here the use 
of the color gray, the color of ashes, is clearly specified as a Lenten observance. 

3 Le comte de Laborde, Les Ducs de Bourgogne, Etudes sur les lettres, les arts et 1’ Industrie pendant le XVe siécle 
Paris, 1849, II, p. 246. 


4 Chrétien Dehaisnes, Documents et extraits divers concernant I’ histoire del’ art dans laFlandre,l artois, et le Hainaut 
avant le XVe siécle, Lille, 1886, part 2, 1374-1401, p. 838: “Item, ung autre cothidian de drap de Damas cendré,a 
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Although a number of documents mention various hangings and liturgical objects painted in 
grisaille for Lenten use, only a few such articles have survived which may have served this 
purpose. Aside from the A/tarcloth of Narbonne, one example is a painting on cloth from the 
Cathedral of Huesca in Spain; another is the bishop’s mitre in the Cluny Museum. The former 
(fig. 2) dates around 1400.5 A standing Madonna holding her Child is represented in black and 
white tones on an oblong piece of white sarga. The piece was found at the Cathedral of Huesca 
with no indication of any specific purpose or function. 

The mitre, dated about the same time as the Narbonne Altarcloth,§ is also painted in blacks and 
grays on white silk. Ornate decorative arches shelter two scenes from the Passion of Christ, the 
Resurrection and the Entombment, in the pointed sections on each side. Below, under arcades, 
stand half figures of the twelve apostles. The Virgin and Child and a donor stand and kneel 
respectively on the two strips of cloth hanging below. Another mitre, perhaps similar to this 
one, is recorded in the inventory of Philippe le Hardi dated 1404, along with the daily chapedles. 
The text mentions “wne autre mittre de satin blanc, paincturés de noir a ymages”.” 


Painted panels, as well as paintings on cloth, were placed above and at the back of the altar. 
Dating as early as the late twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, a manuscript in the 
ordinances of the Cathedral of Laon by Adam of Corlandon issues directions for the sabule 
altaris. This appears to be a panel at the back of the altar, which is covered on ordinary days and 
“opened” during the feasts of the church year. A part of the ordinance reads as follows: 


In illis festis que sunt annua vel quasi annua, tabule altaris aperiuntur et ponuntur omnes 
textus super altare, excepta Annunciatione Domini 


The panel, therefore, was clearly “opened” or revealed only on feast days, except on the 
annual feast of the Annunciation. No reason is given for this exception, but further on in the 
text of directions to be followed on the feast of the Annunciation is an entry which decrees that 
Lenten prayers be said in the vesper service.® The feast of the Annunciation falls annually on 
March 25th and therefore would always take place during Lent. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the panel was kept “closed” in observance of the penitential season. 

The text does not specify in what manner the panel was “opened” or “closed”. Josef Braun 


ouvraige de grans compas, garni de frontier, dossier, chasuble, estolle, phanon, aube, et amict, dont I’ aube de la dite cha- 
suble est d’ or trait.—Item, ung autre pareil cothidian de drap de Damas cendréa plus menuz compas et ouvraiges, garni 
et estouffé d’offrois, comme le devant dit et sont lesdis cothidians ordonnés pour servir en Karesme.” 

5 José G. Ricart, Pintura Gotica, Ars Hispania, 1X, Madrid, 1956, p. 158. 

® This is discussed and all parts of it illustrated in Charles Sterling, La Peinture Francaise, Les Primitifs, Paris 
1938, fig. 19 and p. 29. 

7 Dehaisnes, op. cit., part 2, p. 834. 

8 U. Chevalier, Ordinaires del’ église cathédral de Laon, Paris, 1897, V1, p. 194, The quote is from Laon Ms, 221. 

® Ibid., p. 260. The Latin text reads: “Jn Aanuntiatione Domini cerei ponuntur ei modo quo dictum est Purificatione; 
tabule altaris non aperiuntur, sed paratur altare pannis sericis auro in textis, in quibus depictum est qualiter angelus 
salutat beatem Virginem; VII textus ponuntur super altare .... postea dicuntur ant et oratorio de Quadragesima, que 
pro nullo festo intermittuntur.” 
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suggests that curtains may have covered it on ordinary days.!° While hangings like the A/tarcloth 
of Narbonne could easily be changed to correspond to different seasons and feasts of the church 
year, a permanent, stationary altar panel would have to adopt another system to express the 
changing seasons. 

Braun!" suggests that this is precisely the purpose of the winged, stationary altarpiece!” with 
shutters which can be closed over the interior sculptures or paintings. The earliest examples of 
such altarpieces, both those that have been preserved and those mentioned in documentary 
records, date from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in most of the European countries.!% 
These early examples seem to be of two types: first, the “Schnitzaltar” type, which may be of 
German origin," with sculptured scenes on the interior sections and paintings decorating the 
exterior wings; and second, a type composed entirely of painted panels, such as the thirteenth 
century tabernacles found in Italy.’ 

Braun and other writers observe that the gold and colorful interior paintings or polychromed 
carvings often furnish a contrast with the paintings placed on the exterior wings.!® For example, 
the interior paintings of a thirteenth century Italian tabernacle in the Frick Collection have gold 
backgrounds and intense hues, while on the exterior the predominant colors are the rather dull 
brown of the backgrounds and the gray of the Saints’ habits.” Often, however, in early examples, 
the only change between interior and exterior color schemes occurs in the background alone. 


10 Josef Braun, Der Christliche Altar in Seiner Geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Munich, 1924, II, p. 360. 

1 Ibid., Pp. 355-359: 

12 | wish to draw a clear distinction between a stationary triptych or polyptych with wings placed at the back 
of the altar, of which I speak here, and the small portable winged altarpieces of carved ivory, wood, or metal, 
of which earlier examples exist. 

18 Archives and inventories in France and Flanders furnish documentary evidence. Dehaisnes, op. cif., I, p. 
329, prints a document of 1338 from the archives of Ghent, “‘Statuts du Métier des peintures.” Article IV, refer- 
ring to the kinds of works which the painters undertake, speaks of “tableaux a volets, ou sans volets.” The inven- 
tories of Charles V in 1379 (La Barte, op. cit., p. 232, 2013 and 2308) and of the Duke of Orléans from the late 
fourteenth century (F.M. Graves, Deux Inventaires de la Maison d’ Orléans, 1389 and 1408, Paris, 1926, pp. 92, 
271 and 272) mention similar kinds of pieces. 

Early examples from Germany are: the Altarpiece of Marienstatt of c. 1324 (Herman Beenken, Bi/dhauer des Vier- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts am Rhein und in Schwaben, Leipzig, 1927, p. 88, Abb. 45); the “Schnitzaltar” of the Apostles 
Church in Cologne of c. 1330 (ébid., p. 92, Abb. 50); a fligelschrein in the Nurnberg Museum of c. 1350 (Leopold 
Schmidt, vor Gotischen Fligelaltaren, Vienna, 1948, p. 110, plates 1 and 2). 

From Italy: Edward B. Garrison, Jtalian Romanesque Panel Painting, Florence, 1949, records several examples 
of early Italian tabernacles with wings fromthe thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; no. 278, p. 110; NO, 280, p. 111; 
NO. 299, Pp. 116; no. 327, p. 124; and no. 348, p. 132. 

From England: a triptych, dated between 1360-75 is described by W. R. Lethaby, ““A Fourteenth Century 
English Triptych,” Burlington Magazine, XLI, 1922, pp. 110-119. 

From Burgundy: two altarpieces by Jacques de Baerze and Melchior Broederlam (Braun, op. cit., II, p. 346 and 
D. Roggen, “De Twee Retabels van de Baerze te Dijon,” Gentsche Bijdragen tot de Kunst — geschiedenis”, 1, 
1934, Pp- 91-106). 

M See Panofsky, op. cit. , 1, p. 79. See note 13 for examples. 

15 See note 13 for examples. 

16 Braun, op. cit., II, pp. 355-56; J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, Garden City, 1954, pp. 244-45; 
L. Cloquet, “Notice sur l’église paroissiale de Saint-Nicholas 4 Tournay,” Memoires, Société historique et 
achéologique de Tournai, XVII, 1882, p. 339. 

1” | wish to thank the Frick Art Reference Library for bringing this tabernacle out of storage so I could look 
at it. A description may be found in Garrison, op. cit., no. 327, p. 124. 
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While gold may adorn the backgrounds of the inside panels, a blue sky, either brilliant or more 
subdued, may be used on the outside." 

Any contrast such as this may be especially meaningful in relation to the Lenten season. We 
have observed that an early altar panel was kept “closed” during a feast day in Lent. There are, 
besides, more extensive liturgical regulations of the thirteenth century which provide a general 
decree for covering all ornament, panels, or sculpture of a church during the Lenten season. 

The following canon is quoted from William Durandus’s Rasionale of 1286: 


Now all things which pertain to the ornament of a church must be removed or 
covered over in the season of Lent: which according to some taketh place on Passion 
Sunday, because after that time the Divinity of Christ was hidden and concealed in 
Him. Others do this from the first Sunday of Lent.” 


This custom is still observed in many churches today, where purple veils cover all the crosses, 
statues, and pictures during Passiontide.” 

The doctrine of the English church under the Sarum liturgy*! ordered that during the whole 
season of Lent all images, crucifixes, reliquaries, and tabernacles were to be covered until Easter 
time. The two exceptions to this rule were: first, the image of the Virgin on the main altar, which 
was unveiled only to celebrate the feast of the Annunciation on March 25th, and second, the 
principal crosses in the church on Palm Sunday.” 

Many examples of Lenten cloths, which cover the images in the church, are found in inven- 
tories of English churches and parishes. Most of these pieces are described as white decorated 
with a red cross, employing the only two colors to be used on liturgical hangings or garments 
according to the Sarum liturgy.”* From the accounts of St. Peter Cheap in 1431, the following 
entry records a typical example: “j veil steyned wt j crosse of red for lent in the quer.”’™* 


18 One example would be the fourteenth century English altarpiece referred to in note 13. 

19 William Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, Book I, c. 1285, Transl. by J. M. Neale and B. Webb as 
The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, London, 1906, pp. 56-57. 

*® Catholic Encyclopedia, London, 1908, XI, p. 535; Abbot Gueranger, The Liturgical Year, transl. by Dom 
Laurence Shepherd, Westminster, Maryland, 1949, V, Lent, p. 28; Henry Smart, The Altar, its Ornaments and 
its Care, London, 1925, p. §2. 

21 Walter Howard Frere, The Use of Sarum, Cambridge 1898. Frere edits the original Sarum manuscripts of 
the first half of the thirteenth century. According to Frere, “‘...a more explicit approval of the adoption of 
Sarum customs was granted by Gregory X in 1274” (p. xxix). 

22 Ibid., p. 138: “60-Quando cooperiende sunt ymagines per ecclesiam (et) de uelo quadregesime. 

1. Feria secunda (prime) ebdomade quadragesime ad matutinas omnes ymagines et omnes cruces et reliquie et uas eciam 
continens eukaristiam sint cooperta usque post resurreccionem dominicam in die pasche, (nisi ymago beate iruginis supra 
principale altare quando festum annunciacionis in quadragesima celebratur: et excepto similiter quod a processione 
dominice in ramis palmarum crux principalis in ecclesia et crux super principale altare illa dominica tantum permaneant 
discooperta).” 

*3 Many writers cite this custom and give records of it. Francis Bond (The Chancel of English Churches, London, 
1916, pp.104—105) notes that examples are recorded from Salisbury from 1220 onthroughthe sixteenth century; C.C. 
Rolfe, The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colors, Oxford, 1879, pp. 115-121, 149-150; Herbert Thurston (Lent and 
Holy Week, London, 1904, p. 101) mentions that records of Lenten cloths exist as early as the tenth century. 

“4 J. Charles Cox. Churchwarden’s Accounts (from the fourteenth to the close of the seventeenth century), 
London, 1913, p. 250. 
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The inventory of church goods compiled by the wardens of the parish church of All Saints in 
Bristol exists in two documents: A, which is in Latin, and Bin English. The English section lists : 


Itm, 1 lente cloth of wyte 
Itm, 11j lente cloths for ye Awterys 
Itm, 1 steyned cloth for ye hye Awtyr yn ye lentyn tyme of ye passyon of Cryste.*® 


Document A records four white buckram Lenten cloths with red crosses and a cloth to cover the 
crucifix on which are represented symbols of the passion.?® A further list added in a different 
hand at the end of Ms. B reports a frontal for the high altar to be hung during the Lenten 
season with a representation of the Deposition and another Lenten veil on which is a Pieta.?’ 
This entry would appear, then, to describe a piece similar to those recorded in the inventories of 
Charles V and the Duke of Burgundy, and to the A/tarcloth of Narbonne. 

Francis Bond, writing on the chancels of English churches, explains the process of covering 
images during Lent and relates a further custom of providing carved figures of saints in niches 
with wooden shutters for that same purpose. As a reference he cites the following document 
from Daventry: 


in a pillar of the churche, was a lytle ymage of Seint Anne, made of allebaster, stan- 
dyng fixed to the pillar, closed and clasped together with four bordes, small, paynted, 
and growynge round about the ymage, in manar of a compas, lyke as it is to see 
comonly and all abowt, where as suche ymages be wont to be made for, to be solde 
and set up in churches, chapells, crosses, and oratories in many placis. And this 
ymage was thus shett closed and clasped, accordynge to the rules that in all churchis 
of England be observed, all ymages to be hid from Ash Wednesday to Easter-day in 
the mornynge.”8 


A leaf depicting the office of penance, possibly a part of a prayer book in the British Museum 
dated c. 1493, actually shows the crosses, statues, and panel above the main altar shrouded in 
white cloths with red crosses (fig. 3). It has been suggested that this manuscript may be of 
Flemish origin,”® and if that is so, it may indicate that English church docttine was known and 


6 J. F. Nicholls and John Taylor, Bristol Past and Present, Bristol, 1881, 11, Ecclesiastical History, pp. 105-106. 

26, G. Cuthbert F. Atchley, “Some Documents Relating to the Parish Church of All Saints, Bristol,” 
Archeological Journal, LVIII, 1901, p. 154. The following documents are quoted on p. 173: 

“Item, iiij pannos albos cum crucibus rubeis de buckeram...”, “Item, ] pannum pro principali crucifixo tinctum de pas- 
sione.”” 

2? Ibid., p. 154 and p. 176, n. 4: “Ttem, J] pannum pricipale pro summo altare tinctum pro quadragesima de deposi- 
cione... Item, vnum velum quadragesimale cum vno pitee...” 

*8 Bond, op. cit., p. 104. The document from Daventry is unfortunately not dated, and I have not been able 
to locate the reference in any other bibliography at my disposal. Such accounts were usually not kept before the 
late fourteenth century and became more prevalent in the fifteenth century. Therefore I should judge it to be mid 
or late fifteenth century. If it is late, it stillshows a custom of the time that may likely date back to earlier times also. 

29 British Museum Add. Ms. 25,698. Information was taken from British Museum, Reproductions from Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts, Series 11, London, 1923, p. 14. Plate XX XVII shows another miniature from the same manu- 
script which portrays the rulers of many countries: France, England, Germany, etc., and attests to the inter- 
national flavor of the manuscript. 
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Fig 1. Altarcloth of Narbonne, det. Grisaille painting on silk. Paris, Louvre, 1370-80. 


Fig. 2. Madonna and Child. Grisaille 
painting on cloth. Cathedral of 
Huesca, Spain. ca. 1400. 


Fig. 3. London, Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 25,698, 
fol. 9 ro. Office of Penance. ca. 1493. 
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Fig. 4. Maitre de Flémalle. Grisaille panel. St. James and St. Clare. 
Madrid, Prado. ca. 1425. 


Fig. 5. Jan Van Eyck. Annunciation. Grisailles, exterior 


of the Dresden Triptych. Dresden, Gemildegalerie. 
a a Fig 6. Jan Van Eyck. Exterior of the Ghent Altar- 
piece. Ghent, St. Bavon. 1432. 
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practiced in Flanders. Durandus’s statement shows that similar customs prevailed in France. 
One can perhaps assume that Lenten liturgical customs were known if not always practiced in 
common in all countries. 

The Sarum rite allowed two exceptions to the veiling of images during Lent: on the feast of 
the Annunciation and Palm Sunday. It is true that in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century 
the panel at the Cathedral of Laon was not to be “opened” on the feast of the Annunciation; but 
by the end of the thirteenth century it appears that an exception was also made in France, as 
indicated in Durandus’s Rasionale: 


In feasts likewise of nine lessons, when they occur in Lent, the before-mentioned veil 
is raised and lifted up. But this is not of the Institution of the earliest times, because 
then no feast was celebrated in Lent. But then on whatever day a feast occurred, 
commemoration was made of it on the Saturday and Sunday following, according to 
the canon of Pope Martin; and so in the XIII book of Burchardus. And all this on 
account of the sadness of that time. Afterwards the contrary use prevailed: that 
feasts of nine lessons occurring in Lent should be solemnly observed, and a fast 
nevertheless kept. 


Thus in the early Latin church all feasts, including the Annunciation, were prohibited during 
the season of Lent. Gradually, however, the rule relaxed, and the feasts of saints and the Annun- 
ciation taking place during Lent were resumed.*” 

Thus a universal practice of covering church ornament existed because of the “sadness of that 
time” during the penitential season of Lent. Not even for such glorious feasts as the Annunci- 
ation were festal customs always observed. All these practices seem to relate and contribute to 
the development in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the altarpiece with 
wings, which can close over the central panel or sculpture during the penitential season. This 
function is also similar to that of fourteenth century liturgical hangings which can be changed 
for different seasons of the church year in color and decoration and hang about the altar either 
independently or, at times, perhaps over other stationary works of art. 


All these Lenten liturgical customs, as well as grisaille painting on cloth, may be especially 
significant in regard to a group of panel paintings first appearing in the early fifteenth century 


% Commerce between England and the continent can be illustrated, for instance, in the export of alabaster 

altarpieces and carvings from England. See Braun, op. cit., 11, p. 314; Bond, op. cit., p. 69. 
Inventories also record the travels of the Duke of Burgundy in England, at which time he transported his own 
chapel ornaments (Bernard Prost, Jnventaires mobiliers et Extraits des comptes des ducs de Bourgogne, 1363-1477, 
Paris, 1902-08, II, Philip /e Hardi 1378-90, no. 1404, p. 224, NO. 1419, Pp. 229, NO. 1446, p. 235. Guiffrey, op. cit., I, 
pp. 157-161, nos. 1286-1288 and 1302-1303 describes English-style decoration used in articles of the courts of 
Burgundy. 

31 Durandus, op. cit., p. 60. For an interpretation of the different kinds of feasts celebrated in the middle ages, 
see Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V1, p. 23; F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie, Paris, 1912, V, pt. 1, cols. 1439ff. 

32 Jbid., 11, pt. 2, col. 2154. 
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in Flanders which display figures rendered in tones of gray monochrome imitating pieces of 
stone sculpture. Usually called grisailles, the earliest known examples in existence are by the 
Maitre de Flémalle and Jan Van Eyck.** The former painted St. James and St. Clare (fig. 4) 
about 1425 and the Trinity c. 1431.55 Two sets of Annunciation panels are by the hand of the 
latter, one in Dresden painted about 1430-3 1° (fig. 5) and the other in Lugano of about 1436.%7 
By Jan also are the representations of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist on the 
exterior wings of the Ghent Altarpiece of 1432°8 (fig. 6). 

Many writers have commented on the clarity and exactitude with which these artists have 
portrayed the substance and three-dimensionality of stone statues.°® The Flemish grisaille, in 
fact, reflects a common interest of the time in realistic rendering. However, the colorless quality 
of the grisaille suggests a paradox, for the statuary of the time, often even that on the exterior of 
churches, was polychromed. Sculptured figures themselves were, in fact, adorned with colors 
by the painters.4° Thus it seems peculiar that the painters, in producing grisailles, should choose 
to imitate that which was considered unfinished in the sculptor’s workshop. 

The grisaille paintings, however, appear to share other qualities in common which may help 
to explain the seeming paradox. The Dresden Annunciation, Ghent Altarpiece saints, and the 
Flémalle Trinity are all located on the exterior wings of polyptychs or triptychs. St. James and 
St. Clare are also painted on the reverse of the Marriage of the Virgin panel by Flémalle and 
therefore are generally accepted as a section from the exterior of a polyptych.” Only the Lugano 
Annunciation by Jan seems to be an independent work, with simulated marble finishing the back 
of the panels. But it is possible that they were originally conceived as parts of an altarpiece.” It 
is also possible that they were meant to serve as the door of a shrine or container for liturgical 
vessels.*8 


33 Many scholars have made the observation that these are the first grisailles of this type. More recent biblio- 
graphical references are: Panofsky, op. cit., 1, p. 161; Ludwig Baldass, Jan Van Eyck, London, 1952, p. 17; 
Charles de Tolnay, Le Maitre de Flémalle et les Fréres Van Eyck, Brussels, 1938, p. 26. 

3 Panofsky (op. cit., I, p. 161) dates it 1420-25. Tolnay, op. cit., dates it more generally in Flémalle’s “first 
period”, 1420-30. 

35 Panofsky, op. cit., I, p. 169. 

% Jbid., p. 184. This is, however, dated c. 1433 by Tolnay (op. cit., p. 31) who feels it follows the Melbourne 
Madonna of 1433. 

37 Panofsky, op. cit., 1, pp. 191-92. 

38 Jbid., p. 208; Charles de Tolnay, Le Retable de l’Agneau Mystique des Fréres Van Eyck, Bruxelles, 1938, p. 9; 
Emile Renders, Jean Van Eyck, et le Polytique; Deux Problémes Résolus, Brussels, 1950, p. 51. 

3° Panofsky, op. cit., I, pp. 161-62; Baldass, op. cit., p. 17; Tolnay, Maitre, p. 26; Max J. Friedlaender, 
Die Altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 1934, I, p. 32. 

0 Panofsky, op. cit., I, p. 162; Huizinga, op. cit., p. 246 ff.; William H. J. Weale, The Van Eycks and their Art, 
London and New York, 1912 and 1928, p. xxxvii and pp. 17-18; Paul Rolland, Les Primitifs Tournaisiens, Pein- 
tres et Sculpteurs, Brussels, 1932, p. 57; Jean de Bosschére, La Sculpture Anversoise au XIV et XV Siécles, Brassels, 
1909, pp. 46-48. 

41 Panofsky, op. cit., I, p. 161, interprets this panel as part of analtarpiece. The long, continuous altarpiece panel 
at the Church of Hoogstraaten (Fierens-Gevaert and Paul Fierens, op. cit., U1, fig. 15, Pl. IX, p. 21), which on the 
left end seems to copy the Flémalle Befrotha/, does suggest that Flémalle’s painting did originally have more 
parts and was taken from a larger altarpiece. 

42 Panofsky suggests this (op. cit., I, p. 192). 

43 T am grateful to Dr. Martin Weinberger for this suggestion. 
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Certain specific themes also recur on these early panels. The Annunciation and figures of 
saints appear to be the usual subjects, although the Master of Flémalle also represents the Trinity 
on one panel. 

Grisaille panels dating from the 1440’s on in Flanders and France continue to share the same 
characteristics found in the first grisaille paintings. The exterior wings of the Beaune Last 
Judgment altarpiece offers an Annunciation and SS. Anthony and Sebastian in grisaille by Roger 
van der Weyden and assistants.“ Another Annunciation is rendered by the same master and 
assistants on the outside of the B/adelin Altarpiece.® Still another is found, along with prophets 
and Evangelists, on the reverse of the wings of the retable of St. Omer by Simon Marmion. 
The retable of Ambierle shows SS. Catherine, Marguerite, Anne, and Martin below the Annun- 
ciation in grisaille on its exterior.47 The Annunciation also appears in grisaille on the outer 
wings of Hugo van der Goes’s Portinari Altarpiece,® the triptych of Moulins,*® as well as on the 
panels by Gerard David in the Lehman Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. Numerous 
other examples could be cited from the second half of the fifteenth century. Thus a traditional 
type seems to have emerged which originated in the early fifteenth century in Flanders and whose 
use spreads in both Flanders and France during the fifteenth century. 

The common characteristics of this type, their colorless quality and position on the exterior 
wings of an altarpiece, suggest that they may relate to the practice of decorating chapel adorn- 
ments in gray for Lent. Thus, as the wings of a triptych or polyptych were closed over the 
colorful representations on the interior during the season of Lent, only the colorless simulated 
statues would be visible. 

The subject matter of the grisailles, which usually portray the Annunciation or saints, and 
often the patron saints of the chapel or church in which the altarpiece stands, could also pertain 
to the Lenten season, when only feasts of saints, martyrs and the Annunciation were allowed to 
be celebrated. 

This interpretation of the Flemish grisaille suggests that the use of gray monochrome in 
church liturgical practices may have spread from the area in Northern France, chiefly in the 
school of Paris, where the A/tarcloth of Narbonne and similar pieces were executed, to near-by 
Burgundy, where we find other inventory descriptions of the same types, and to Flanders. The 
use of grisaille in manuscript miniatures seems to have followed the same path. It is only from 
Flanders itself, however, that we have the earliest preserved examples of exterior altarpiece- 
wings rendered in gray monochrome to simulate unpainted statues of stone. 


There is one document which mentions a French panel executed in black and white mono- 
chrome before 1420. This is an item in the inventory of the Duc de Berry dated 1401-1403. 


“ Panofsky, op. cit., I, p. 268. 

Ibid., pp. 276-77. 

# Charles Sterling, Les Peintures du Moyen Age, Paris, 1942, p. 50. 

47 Jaques Dupont, “Le Retable d’Ambierle,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, XX, December, 1938, pp. 277-88. 
* Panofsky, op. cit., 1, pp. 332-33. Sterling, Peintures du M. Age, p. 24. 
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Perhaps the painting mentioned is a link between liturgical hangings like the Narbonne Altar- 
cloth and Flemish grisaille panel painting. 


Item, uns tableaux de boys, oit il a une Pitié dune part, et, de P autre part, un _ymage de 
Nostre Dame tenant un enfant, et sont faiz de blanc et de noir; donné par Maistre 
Guillaume Bie, si comme dit ledit Ruilly. 


This same item is repeated in a later inventory of the Duc de Berry of 1413-1416.5! Entered first 
under joyaux divers, it is included the second time under the title tableaux, reliquéres, et petiz 
joyaux. 

Clearly described here is a wooden panel painted in black and white and divided into two 
parts. On one part is rendered the Pieta and on the other the Virgin holding her Child. 

The fact that this panel was included in the inventories under precious objects and ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments suggests that it may have been for use in a chapel. Might not the use of gray 
monochrome indicate that it, like the liturgical hangings, was to be displayed only during the 
penitential season of Lent ? The subjects of the Madonna and the Pieta we have found on Lenten 
hangings in France and England from inventory records.5? The Pieta was portrayed on seeming- 
ly related pieces such as the A/tarcloth of Narbonne and the mitre in the Cluny Museum, and the 
Madonna and Child also appear on the Spanish piece at the Cathedral of Huesca. Thus it may 
be that in France and surrounding countries in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
decorations in gray monochrome of various types ranging from vestments to hangings and 
panel paintings, many of which are no longer in existence today, were used in chapels during 
the Lenten season. Grisaille paintings on the exterior wings of altarpieces simulating pieces of 
sculpture would still appear, however, to be of Flemish origin. 


It appears that the triptych and polyptych forms were to remain closed during the penitential 
season of Lent. Both the colorless grisailles and their subject matter, along with contemporary 
customs of covering images during Lent, suggest that this was the practice. But what of other 
paintings on the exterior wings of altarpieces in which colors were used ? How could these pos- 
sibly be related to the Lenten season ? 

It has been suggested that Jan Van Eyck in painting the exterior wings of the Ghent Altarpiece 
observed no particular color scheme. Yet it appears to me that certain colors definitely pre- 
dominate. The brownish hue, relating to the color of the frames, is generally subdued and fills 
in most of the background and setting. The grisailles are of greige tones, which also shadow the 


50 Jean Guiffrey, Inventaires de Jean, Duc de Berry (1401-16), Paris, 1896, II, no. 53, p. 17. 

51 Jbid., 1, 15, p. 19: “Item, uns tableaux de bois, on il a une Pitié d'une part, et, de l'autre part, un_ymaige de 
Nostre Dame tenant son enfant, et son faiz de noir et de blanc; ainsi declairez en la Ile partie du XVIIIe feuillet du 
livre des comptes precedens.” 

52 See notes 2 and 27 for examples. 

53 | have treated this subject in more detail in my thesis cited in note 1, pp. 71-73. 

54 Baldass, op. cit., p. 41. A color plate of the exterior of the Ghent Altarpiece may be found in Leo Van Puy- 
velde, Van Eyck, the Holy Lamb, Paris, 1946-47, p. 13. 
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white robes of Mary and Gabriel in the Annunciation above. White is also employed, to paint 
Isabella Borluut’s headdress and parts of the garments of the sibyls and prophets above. Green 
occurs, though less frequently, in these garments and on the lining of Isabella’s sleeves. The 
color red radiates conspicuously from the robes of the two donors. The colors in the landscape 
of the Annunciation panels seem to melt off into the background. Thus, besides the greige and 
browns of grisailles and background, the predominating colors are the white and red of the 
robes of donors and Annunciation figures. 

These prevalent colors are the same ones used on the Lenten cloths which cover images in the 
Sarum rite and which may also have been employed on the continent, if the manuscript illumi- 
nation illustrated (fig. 3) is of Flemish origin. Although such a connection may seem vague, it 
is well to consider, as Professor Panofsky has done,® the presence of religious symbolism in 
Jan’s paintings and how the painter incorporated this symbolism into realistic portrayals of 
everyday appearances. 

Roger van der Weyden’s early Madonna in Red in the Prado has a pronounced red and white 
color scheme. The Virgin wears a brilliant red dress and mantle over a white head cloth. 
The Christ Child wears white. Both figures are seated just inside a gray stone niche 
against a black background. The format of the panel and the enframing niche, similar at 
the top to those on the lower sections of the Ghent A/tarpiece exterior, as well as the black back- 
ground, suggest that this might have been a part of an altarpiece exterior. 

A similarly restricted but more subtle color scheme occurs in Roger’s diptych (or perhaps 
exterior wings of an altarpiece ?)” in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia.5* The predomina- 
ting hues are red, in the hangings over the wall, and white in the figures’ robes with other areas 
of brown, gray, and gold. The usual deep blue and red of Mary’s and John’s garments are here 
transformed into pale tints of light blue and pink, which stand out as almost an off-white against 
the red backdrop. 

Red and white are thus made to predominate here as they do on the exterior of the Ghent 
Altarpiece, on the Prado Madonna, and on the Lenten cloths of the Sarum rite. It is perhaps in 
observance of such a color scheme that Roger toned the traditional red and blue robes down to 
the pale pastels. In other paintings of the Crucifixion Roger has, in fact, used a bright red and 
deep blue for the dresses of John and Mary. This is true in both the Vienna triptych and the 
Seven Sacraments altarpiece, as well as in the Descent from the Cross in the Prado. And in all three 
cases, the paintings form the central interior panel of an altarpiece, as opposed to the exterior 
wings.5® Jan Van Eyck, too, painted the Virgin’s robes a deep blue and Gabriel’s dress and mantle 
red and gold brocade in his early Washington Annunciation. His later paintings of the Virgin 

55 Panofsky, op. cit., 1, chapter V, “Reality and Symbol in Early Flemish Painting.” 

56 Walter Ueberwasser, Rogier van der Weyden, Paintings from the Escorial and the Prado, New York, 1946, p. 9, 


suggests that this could have been an altar-exterior. Plate II of this work is in color. 

5? Panofsky, op. cit., I, pp. 285 and 474, tries to show that this could not be the exterior of an altarpiece. Yet 
the two sections are painted on separate panels. 

58 For a discussion of this work, see Jbid., p. 285. 

5° See sbid., pp. 266, 282, and 256. Color plates of these three works may be found in Jacques Lassaigne, Flemish 
Painting, the Century of Van Eyck, Lausanne, 1957, pp. 85, 76, and 79. 
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show her dressed in a brilliant red cloak, often over a bright blue dress. But on the exterior of 
the Ghent Altarpiece, in contrast, her garment is white. 

Roget’s late Crucifixion in the Escorial displays another red and white color scheme. Professor 
Panofsky describes the “‘almost colorless figures... foiled by a red cloth of honor”, which 
“covers nearly the entire background.’’6 

The same subject matter, the Crucifixion with Mary and John, was rendered later by Matthias 
Griinewald on the exterior wings of the Isenheim Altarpiece. And here again we find a color 
scheme made up of red, white, and pinks with brownish grays and black in the setting. Greens 
are also present, as they are on the exterior of the Ghent A/tarpiece, in the landscape and flanking 
figures of saints. John’s robe is emphatically red; the Virgin’s snowy white, and Mary Magdalene 
and John the Baptist wear intermediate pinks. The red and white color scheme seems so carefully 
observed that it hardly appears accidental. 

Other examples of a similar color scheme can also be found in both France and Germany 
about the mid fifteenth century. The Annunciation panels, dated 1451 by an anonymous Northern 
French artist in the Metropolitan Museum,® form the exterior wings of an altarpiece. The 
background is painted a brilliant red dotted with gold stars. Browns and grays color the archi- 
tecture, frames, and setting. Here Mary’s traditional deep blue dress is covered by a mantle of 
pale blue, shading to white, and Gabriel wears a white dress with a green cloak lined in red. 
Although there are several colors present here, the reds, greiges, and whitish tones seem to 
stand out. It is interesting that influence from the school of Roger van der Weyden has been 
noted in these panels. 

Still earlier in date than the above panels is the altarpiece of Cologne Cathedral, ® painted by 
Stefan Lochner in the 1440’s, which also shows evidence of Flemish influence. On the exterior 
wings Lochner has depicted an Annunciation against a gold background hanging. The ceiling 
and furniture are brown; the floor is gray. The Virgin’s white mantle falls amply over a green 
dress. Gabriel wears a white dress with a red cloak, edged in gold and lined with green. 

Once again the same colors recur and suggest a pattern of color that might be meaningful in 
relation to its position on the exterior wings of an altarpiece, which were to be viewed during 
the Lenten season. The subjects, too, on all the panels mentioned, of the Annunciation, Cruci- 
fixion, and Virgin and Child, were displayed on either Lenten hangings or grisaille panels or 
both. It is possible that such a restricted color scheme, together with the colorless grisaille, may 
represent an aspect of Lenten observance in religious painting of the fifteenth century. 


6 Panofsky, op. cit., I, p. 193. 

61 Jbid., p. 288. 

82 For brief discussion and a color plate, see Alfred Stange, German Painting, XIV—XVI1 Centuries, New York, 
1950, pp. 19 and 105. 

8 Charles Sterling, A Catalogue of French Paintings, XV-XVIII Centuries, published for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Cambridge, 1955, pp. 1-7. 

Thid., p. 6. 

85 For brief discussion and a color plate, see Stange, op. cit., pp. 12, 24, and 41. See also Otto H. Forster, 
Stefan Lochner, ein Maler zu Kéln, Frankfurt am Main, 1938, pp. 149-50 and 175. 

% Lochner did travel and study in the Low Countries. See ibid., p. 176 and Stange, op. cit., p. 24. 
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AN ALTARPIECE BY “THE LUCCHESE MASTER 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION”* 


by S1BILLA SYMEONIDES 


Misinterpretation of the subject-matter and iconography of a large panel at the Museo 
Comunale, Lucca (fig. 1) and of two small panels in the Vatican Gallery (figs. 2, 3) has long 
prevented the linking into a single altarpiece of those three paintings, all of which allude to the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and also present striking stylistic similarities. 

The large panel (fig. 7) is still called, at the Museo Comunale, by the name given to it in old 
Lucchese guide-books, Coronation of the Virgin, and is listed as a fifteenth century work." It 
represents Christ touching the kneeling Virgin with His sceptre. Angels surround the two figures 
and Saints Anselm, Augustine and Anthony of Padua, together with David and Solomon, are 
placed below. They are identified by an inscription under each figure; banderoles with quotations 
are held by them or float nearby. The central motif, in which Christ takes the guise of Ahasuerus 
bestowing queenhood upon Esther, the identity of the saints and prophets, the selection of texts, 
and the provenance of the painting all indicate that it celebrates the mystery of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Our panel was painted for the altar of the Immaculate Conception in San Francesco, Lucca.? 
This altar is believed to have been erected about 1477° and the panel to have been commis- 
sioned for the Confraternity of the Conception founded in San Francesco about the same year.‘ 


* With this altarpiece as a “key” work, it has been possible to group a series of paintings belonging, on the 
basis of stylistic evidence, to a distinct artistic personality—an eclectic follower of Filippino Lippi and Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. Since there are no documents by which to identify him, I have drawn the painter’s name—the 
Lucchese Master of the Immaculate Conception—from the subject of the reconstructed altarpiece here attributed 
to him. I am indebted to Professor Richard Offner for calling my attention to these paintings, and wish to express 
my gratitude for his inspiration. 

The style, evolution and place of this painter within an artistic circle were examined for the first time in a thesis 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Master’s degree, at the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, in June 1953. I hope to discuss the master’s oeuvre more definitely in a future study. 

1 T. Trenta, Guida del forestiere per la citta e il contado di Lucca, Lucca, 1820, p. 84; M. Ridolfi, Guida di Lucca, 
Lucca, 1899. 

2 P. Campetti, Guida della Pinacoteca di Lucca, 1909. 

3 J. Ross and N. Erichsen, The Story of Lucca, London, 1912, p. 208. 

* M. Carmichael (Francia’s Masterpiece, London, 1909, p. 23) thanks P. Campetti, then Director of the Lucca 
Pinacoteca, for having given him this information verbally. I have not been able to find a primary source for the 
statement. The literature cited above (notes 1, 2 and 3) agrees that in 1442 the church of San Francesco was 
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From an early date, Lucca had been noted for its devotion to this doctrine,® which was not to 
become dogma until 1854. Despite its early mediaeval origins, it was still controversial® in the 
later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The movement in favor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception gained ground during the pontificate of Sixtus IV (1471-1484). He was a Franciscan 
and the Franciscan Order always steadily defended the belief in the Immaculate Conception. 

It may be well to review the developments in theological thought during the 1470’s and 1480’s, 
since they had immediate effect on the three paintings discussed here. In 1476, an Office and 
Mass of the Conception, written by Leonardo Nogarolo of Verona, Apostolic Protonotary, was 
sanctioned by Sixtus IV. Four years later, in 1480, he approved another Office and Mass for the 
Feast of the Conception, composed by Fra Bernardino de’Busti, a Milanese, of the Order of 
Frati Francescani Minori Osservanti. This second Office—for the special use of the Franciscans 
though not confined to them—contains sermons on miracles which occurred through the inter- 
cession of Mary Immaculate. Writings for and against the doctrine being numerous during this 
period,’ Pope Sixtus IV censored, in the 1483 Bull Grave Nimis, both those who attacked the 
Immaculate Conception and those who preached it. The Bull stated that the matter had not yet 
been decided by the Roman Church and the Holy See. Although this Bull and papal approval of 
Nogarolo’s and Busti’s Offices did not commit the Church to the doctrine, they tacitly en- 
couraged its spread. 

It is against this background of theological debate and growth of unsanctioned beliefs that 
the altar of the Immaculate Conception in San Francesco, Lucca, was erected and the painting 
for it commissioned. The subject of the panel (fig. 7) is the Virgin as Queen of Heaven. In a 


assigned to the Frati Francescani Minori Osservanti. The archives of the Order are closed to scholars and therefore 
it is difficult to check the provenance of the painting. (See also Isa Belli, Guida di Lucca, Lucca, 1953, p. 204). 

Carmichael’s essay on Francia’s Immaculate Conception in San Frediano, Lucca, is not an erudite examination 
of theological sources. It is mainly an apology for belief in the Immaculate Conception as illustrated by Francia 
and a subjective interpretation of the role of Duns Scotus in the iconography of this painting. However, in his 
essay, Carmicheal did make two positive contributions: first, that the iconography of Francia’s painting is based 
on that of our panel in the Lucca Pinacoteca and not vice-versa, as was previously thought and sometimes 
maintained even later (see note 30); second, that the miracles depicted in Francia’s predellas were based on the 
writings of Fra Bernardino de’Busti. Carmichael’s study led me to recognize that the subjects of the predella 
panels in the Vatican (not known to Carmichael) are the same as those in Francia’s altarpiece in San Frediano. 

5 According to Canon Pietro Guidi, (L’Immacolata a Lucca, Pavia, 1905), quoted in M. Carmichael, (op. cit., 
p- 51), Lucca (a) has the oldest known altar dedicated to the Immaculate Conception—that in the church of Santa 
Maria della Rosa, dedicated in 1333; (b) preserves the oldest known Bull (1387) pertaining to the Immaculate 
Conception; (c) claims to have the oldest Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception in all Italy; (d) has the 
first church to be granted an indulgence (1387) for devotion to this doctrine; and finally (e) raised the first known 
column in honour of the Immaculate Conception (in front of San Francesco, 1687). 

6 Since the completion of this study as part of my thesis submitted in 1953, Mirella Levi d’Ancona published a 
thorough treatise on the Jconography of the Immaculate Conception in the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance 
(College Art Association of America in conjunction with the Art Bulletin, New York, 1957). Miss d’Ancona’s 
clarification of “the changing quality of the iconography in the earlier period and its close connection with the 
discussion of the doctrine” concurs with my own earlier interpretation and reconstruction of the Lucca altarpiece. 
She also notes that during the early stages of the doctrine’s evolution, any altarpiece made for an altar of the 
Immaculate Conception represented the Immaculate Conception (passim, p. 16). Miss d’Ancona’s study contains 
an exhaustive bibliography on the subject. 

7 The Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, Paris, 1922, VII, p. 1125, states that about twenty writings on the 
Immaculate Conception, several by Italian authors, appeared between 1486 and 1513, after the Bull. 
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Fig. 1. Lucchese Master of the Immaculate Conception. Immaculate Conception. 
Pinacoteca, Lucca. (Photo: Alinari, No. 8462.) 
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Fig. 2. Lucchese Master of the Immaculate Conception. Predella panel: The Virgin Immaculate Reconciles 
Two Enemies. Vatican Gallery, Rome. (Photo: Alinari, No. 38186.) 


Bo Fig. 3. Lucchese Master of the Immaculate Conception. Predella panel: Defending the Immaculate Conception, 
a Franciscan Undergoes the Ordeal by Fire. Vatican Gallery, Rome. (Photo: Alinari, No. 38185.) 
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scene taking place in Paradise, Mary, already crowned, is received as Queen of the heavenly 
hosts through the touch of Christ’s sceptre.§ She is shown here as the Sponsa Dei, an image 
which reflects her immaculate nature. Christ takes the guise of King Ahasuerus bestowing 
queenhood upon Esther, thus conferring exemption from original sin upon the Virgin. In the 
Middle Ages, the elevation of Esther to the rank of queen was a symbol of the Virgin’s entry 
into heaven.® The artist, who wanted to glorify the Immaculate Conception during a period 
when there was no established iconography for this mystery, reverted in part to a feature of very 
early Coronations which did not necessarily represent the act of crowning.!® At the same time, 
he used more recent Coronation iconography, such as the kneeling Virgin™ and the angels 
(those who carried her heavenward at the time of her Assumption) praising her at the moment 
of entry into Paradise. Such allusions to the exemption of the Virgin from the stain of original 
sin, intermingled with images usually associated with other subjects, are clarified beyond doubt 
by the inscriptions on the scrolls. 

The words “Non enim pro te sed pro omnibus haec lex constituta est” inscribed on Christ’s 
banderole are from a passage in the Book of Esther (Vulgate, Supplementum, XV, 4-19). 
They refer to Esther’s exemption by Ahasuerus from the law that anyone who entered his 
presence without his authorization would be put to death. In the Lucca panel the words in- 
dicate the Virgin’s exemption from the state of original sin, a law applying to the rest of man- 
kind. These words occur in Busti’s Office of the Conception.!* In addition, the Vesper hymn of 


8 R. Offmer (Corpus of Florentine Painting, London, 1947, V, p. 250) traces the iconography of the Coronation 
of the Virgin as a “celestial event” to the painting by Jacopo di Cione, now in the Accademia, Florence. Ac- 
cording to Offner, “this is accomplished by cutting off the seat of Christ and Mary from the ground upon which 
the sacred personages stand or kneel ... by affirming the heavenly nature of the ceremony ... by clouds.” Each 
of these characteristics is retained in our panel and transferred to the new image. 

® See the late fifteenth century tapestry in the treasury of the Cathedral of Sens depicting the Coronation of the 
Virgin with scenes of the crowning of Bathsheba and of Esther. The source of the representations is the Biblia 
Pauperum (see E. Male, L’ art religieux a la fin du Moyen Age en France, Paris, 1925, p. 243). 

10 Christ blessing the already crowned Virgin is represented: at the Cathedral of Senlis; on the north portal of 
Chartres; and in Gaddo Gaddi’s mosaic in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

1 The kneeling posture emphasizes Mary’s humility and was prevalent from the fourteenth century. There are 
innumerable Italian fifteenth-century examples of the Virgin kneeling and crowned either by God the Father or 
by Christ. For a discussion of the Virgin of Humility, see M. Meiss, ““The Madonna of Humility,” Ar¢ Bulletin, 
XVIII, December, 1936, pp. 435-464. 

12 The full text is: “Quid habes, Esther? Ego sum frater tuum, noli metuere. Non morieris: non enim pro te, sed pro 
omnibus haec lex constituta est. Accede igitur, et tange sceptrum. Cumque illa reticeret, tulit auream virgam, et posuit 
per collum eius ...” 

In a sense broader than the one implied in the Lucca panel, mediaeval and Renaissance iconography interpreted 
Esther’s intercession for her people as a symbol of the Virgin’s intercession for mankind. Busti stressed this role 
of mediatrix (see F. Cucchi, La mediazione universale della Santissima V ergine negli scritti di Bernardino de’ Busti, 
O. M., Milan, 1942). 

13 B. de’Busti, Officium Conceptionis Virginis Mariae, Milan, 1492, and Lyons, 1502. It is curious to note that 
while the quotation from the Book of Esther is used, during the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in several 
works of a dogmatico-historical character similar to ours, in all these it is God the Father, not Christ, who takes 
the guise of Ahasuerus, crowns, or blesses. Cf.: Piero di Cosimo, Immaculate Conception, with four saints below, 
San Francesco, Fiesole (L. Douglas, Piero di Cosimo, Chicago, 1946, pl. LXIII) and Jmmaculate Conception, 
Uffizi, Florence (ibid., pl. LIX); school of della Robbia, Immaculate Conception, with Saints Anselm and 
Augustine, Collegiata, Empoli (K. Kunstle, Jkonographie der Christlichen Kunst, Breslau, 1926, 1, p. 649, fig. 
380); Carlo Crivelli, Immaculate Conception, National Gallery, London (Van Marle, The Italian Schools 
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Busti’s Office contains the following passage in bad Latin which seems reflected in the icono- 
graphy of our painting: “Assweri regi sceptrum | Caput tangens Virgo tuum| Mori fecit laqueatum | 
Aman santis inimicum.” The sceptre so frequently used in Venetan, Paduan and Marchigian 
Coronations is here given a new implication: the symbol of universal rule is used to bestow a 
unique divine grace. The inscription on the Virgin’s scroll “Eruisti a framea Deus animam 
meam” (Vulgate, Psalm XXI) may be interpreted as thankfulness for her delivery from the 
“sword” of original sin, a condition in which all men are born. 

The text on St. Anselm’s banderole “Non puto esse verum amatorem Virginis qui celebrare respuit 
festum sue conceptionis” is from the Sermo de Conceptionis Beatae Virginis Mariae, one of St. 
Anselm’s writings now believed spurious, but long regarded as authentic." In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, these words were not considered apocryphal, and they occur in both 
Nogarolo’s and Busti’s Offices. On the basis of such passages, mistakenly attributed to him, 
St. Anselm was considered an advocate of the Immaculate Conception; late fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century iconography reflects an interest in him mainly under this aspect. 

St. Augustine’s banderole carries the inscription “In celo qualis e Pater talis e Filius in terra 
qualis e Mater talis e Filius sedum (sic) carnem.”*® St. Augustine was an early apologist of the idea 
of Mary’s exemption from sin and is represented in this capacity, with varying quotations from 
his writings, in other late fifteenth and early sixteenth-century works.” 

The words on St. Anthony of Padua’s banderole “Videtur probabile quod est excellentius at- 
tribuere Mariae’” are not from this saint’s sermons nor from his mystical commentary on the 
Bible, but from the writings of John Duns Scotus.'* Again the Lucca panel seems influenced by 
Busti’s Office, which mentions Duns Scotus as “destined by Our Lord to defend the dignity of 
His Mother.” Since Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis, was not a canonized saint in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, he could not be allotted a place of honor in the Lucca panel. This place was 
given to St. Anthony of Padua, a prominent saint of the Franciscan Order which had preached 
and defended the doctrine expounded by Scotus from the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


of Painting, The Hague, 1924, XVIII, p. 53, fig. 37); Girolamo Marchesi da Cotignola, Jmmaculate 
Conception, with Saints Anselm and Augustine, in San Francesco, San Marino (Rassegna d’Arte, September, 1901, 
p. 130); Francesco Zaganelli da Cotignola, mmaculate Conception, Pinacoteca, Forli (Kunstle, op. cit., I, p. 648, 
fig. 379); G. A. Sogliani, Disputation on the Immaculate Conception, Accademia, Florence (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
History of Painting in Italy, 1914, ed. by T. Borenius, VI, facing p. 134); Francia, Immaculate Conception, San 
Frediano, Lucca (my fig. 6). 

J. P. Migne, Patrologia Cursus Completus (Latina), Paris, 1857-1886, CLIX, p. 322, among writings wrongly 
attributed to St. Anselm. Miss d’Ancona (op. cit., p. 8, note 11) summarizes the history of the error. See also 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, VII, p. 1143; Catholic Encyclopaedia, New York, 1907-1932, I, p. 678. 

15 See school of della Robbia, Jmmaculate Conception, with Saints Andrew and Augustine, Collegiata, Empoli 
(Kunstle, op. cit., p. 649, fig. 380); Girolamo Marchesi di Cotignola, Immaculate Conception, with Saints Anselm 
and Augustine, in San Francesco, San Marino (Rassegna d’Arte, September, 1901, p. 130); G. A. Sogliani, Jmmacu- 
late Conception, with Saints Jerome and Anselm, Santa Maria a Ripa, Empoli (Giglioli, Empoli Artistica, 1906, 
opposite p. 178, attributed to Jacopo da Empoli); Francia, Immaculate Conception, San Frediano, Lucca, (my fig. 6). 

16 J. P. Migne, op. cit., VII, p. 1267, from Sermon XX, Ad Fratres. 

17 See my note 15. 

18 John Duns Scotus, Opera Omnia, Paris, 1894, III Sententia, Distinctio 3, Quaestio 1. See also Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, V1, p. 1075. 
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St. Anthony died in 1231, Scotus in 1308. Thus the selection of St. Anthony of Padua, who 
lived before Duns Scotus, to present the latter’s viewpoint, is an emphasis on the role played by 
the Franciscans in the spread of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

St. Anthony’s “seraphic” character is stressed by his humble kneeling posture and his place 
between the two “doctoral” saints (Anselm and Augustine) and the two Old Testament figures 
of “prophetic” and “kingly” character (David and Solomon). He is the only personage of the 
lower row whose posture indicates that he sees the event taking place in the heavens. The flame 
in his hand is not a symbol of martyrdom or trial by fire, but a heart in flames—attribute of his 
burning love for Christ and the Virgin. 

The inscription on David’s banderole “In sole posuit tabernaculum suum”? (Vulgate, Psalm 
XVIII, 6) may be interpreted as an allusion to the Virgin’s glory which is set above the heavens. 
Solomon unrolls the banderole with a quotation from his Song of Songs: “Tota pulchra es 
amica mea et macula non est in te.” In a general way, mediaeval and Renaissance iconography 
accepted the “electa” of the Canticles as a prefigurement of Mary. But in reference to the Im- 
maculate Conception this is an important text, both for images alluding to this mystery and 
those representing it. We find it cited frequently.” The presence of David and Solomon in the 
Lucca panel is explicable by the appropriateness of passages from their writings to the mystery 
celebrated in the entire altarpiece; by their status as royal personages, suitable witnesses to the 
bestowal of supreme queenship; and by their role as ancestors. David is identified as prophet in 
our painting both by a halo and the inscription, “David Profeta’”.* Solomon is without a halo. 

Other elements refer to the Virgin: the inscription on the parapet in the background (P/antatio 
Rose in Hiericho); the words mirra and balsamus on the vases on the sides of the open tomb; the 
roses growing around the tomb, the cedar, palm and pomegranate trees.” The shape of the open 
enclosure excludes the possibility of reference to the Hortus Conclusus, but the presence of 
ointment vases points to a representation of the Virgin’s tomb, a setting taken from the icono- 
graphy of the Assumption. 

Although one of the predellas in the Vatican (fig. 2) which I shall first relate iconographically, 


19 G. Mandach (St. Antoine de Padoue et l'art italien, Paris, 1889, p. 48) noted that the symbol of the flame in 
St. Anthony’s hand, frequent in the fifteenth century, derives from a painting of this saint by Agnolo Gaddi in 
the choir of Santa Croce, Florence. 

Canticum Cantorum, II, 7 (Vulgate). This is the verse just preceding the “‘veni da Libano . . . coronaberis” 
which is a source for Coronation iconography. According to the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, VII, p. 1016, 
the quotation on Solomon’s banderole was first cited in connection with the Immaculate Conception by Abélard 
(Tractatus mag. Petri Abelardi de Conceptione Beatae et Gloriosae Virginis Mariae) and has since been quoted in 
numerous mediaeval and Renaissance theological writings (ébid., VII, p. 823). 

21 E. Male, (L’Art religieux en France au XIIléme siécle, Paris, 1931, p. 158) mentions David and Solomon as 
very popular prefigurements of Jesus Christ during the thirteenth century. The anointment of David by Samuel 
in the Old Testament may also be regarded as a prefiguration of the Virgin’s reception as Queen of Heaven. 

Some of David’s psalms are interpreted in reference to the New Testament. Psalm XXII (Vulgate) is con- 
sidered as a prophetic vision of the Crucifixion. David is also regarded as a prototype of the Messiah and instances 
in his life as foreshadowing the life of Christ (Catholic Encyclopaedia, IV, p. 644). 

22 Liber Ecclesiaticus of Jesus Son of Sirach, XXIV, Vulgate: “Quasi cedrus exaltata sum Libano, et quasi cypressus 
in Monte Sion” (verse 17); “Quasi palma exaltata sum in Cades, et quasi plantatio rosae in Jericho” (verse 18); 
“Sicut cinnamomum et balsamum aromatisans odorem dedi: Quasi myrrha electa dedi suavitatem odoris” (verse 20). 
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then stylistically, to the Lucca panel has been recently published in a major work on Tuscan 
iconography,” the subject-matter is misinterpreted. Until now no one has noticed that it is 
not the Conversion of San Giovanni Gualberto, as stated in the Vatican catalogue,™ but the 
illustration of a miracle of Mary Immaculate as described by Busti.” In paintings of the legend 
of San Giovanni Gualberto, he is traditionally represented in a threepart scene: as a knight about 
to strike an unarmed man; kneeling before an altar with a miraculous crucifix; and finally 
converted, haloed, and reconciled with his adversary. However, here the kneeling man is 
without a halo and the image in the shrine is not a crucifix but a picture of Christ touching the 
kneeling Virgin with His sceptre—a miniature replica of our panel in Lucca. 

The following miracle, as told in Busti’s Maria/e and again in Dom Cimarolo’s Miranda 
Mariana,” is the subject of this predella: 


A certain Italian, a citizen of Aquila, was greatly incensed against his dearest enemy, 
and overcome in the weakness of human nature by his wrath, he determined to kill him. 
When having already taken up the sword to that end, he was suddenly smitten with the 
consciousness that his purpose would greatly offend the Divine Majesty, and that on no 
account must he put it into effect. Wherefore, commending himself devoutly to the 
Mother of God, he humbly prayed to her that by virtue of her Immaculate Conception 
she would save him from committing so grave a sin as to attempt his neighbout’s life, 
and soil his conscience forever. Scarcely had he conceived this pious thought when lo! 
he found his sword so twisted that he could by no manner of means draw it forth to stab 


3 G. Kaftal, Zconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, p. 574. 

*4 The Guida della Pinacoteca Vaticana, Rome, 1933, lists only one of the predellas, (p. 109), the so-called 
Conversion of San Giovanni Gualberto. Its number is given as 294. The illustration in Kaftal (op. cit., p. 574, 
fig. 660) cites the new number as 995. 

5 The miracle is told in Sermon VII of Busti’s Mariale de Excellentiis Regine Celi. Another version of it, with 
facts taken from Busti and the description enlivened, is given in Miranda Mariana sive mira ope Deiparae Beatae 
Mariae Virginis circa mortale patrata, a R. P. Ignatio Brentano Cimarolo, O. S. P. Benedicti in Monastero Barthensis 
professo, published by J. J. Bourassé, Summa Aurea de Laudibus Beatissimae Virginis, Paris, 1878, No. XLIX, 
col. 1140. This livelier version is given here. 

*6 See my note 25. Carmichael’s translation of Dom Cimarolo’s account (op. cit., p. 67). The following is the 
Latin original: 

Invocatio illibatae Deiparae frangit iram 


Offendebat forte in capitalem suum inimicum Italus quidam, ac civis Aquilanus, jamque humana praeoccupatus 
fragilitate ira praeproperante, occidere illum statuebat, cum arrepto hunc in finem gladio, mentem hominis salutaris 
subibat cogitatio, propositum hoc suum divinae Majestati summe fore contrarium, ac idcirco minime exsecutioni mandan- 
dum. Quapropter ex pia devotione ad beatissimam Dei genitricem conversus, humiliter rogabat, ne permittere illa, per 
suane Immaculatam Conceptionem, vellet, ut tam gravi peccato, atrocique in proximi vitam ausu, propria a semitipso 
conscientia contaminetur. Vix haec pie secum cogitabat, cum ecce adeo gladium sua in vagina retortum animadvertit, 
ut nullo modo extrahi posset, nec ad ictum aut persussionem tam facile amplius deservire. Ambo igitur antagonistae, 
Serventis concertanionis loco, contendere ab illo momento coeperunt in fervore pio, quis nimirum majori ac ardentiori 
imposterum devotione Mariam sine labe conceptam prosequi posset ac deperire, gladius vero dicto modo mirabiliter 
retortus, pro jugi tantae rei memoria etiamnum Aquilae asservatur ac ostenditur. 

(Bernardino de Busti, Serm. 7 de Concept.) 


Carmichael mentions the miracle in connection with the predella of Francia’s altarpiece in San Frediano, Lucca, 
the iconography of which I also believe to be based on that of our altarpiece. I cannot, however, accept Car- 
michael’s other arguments nor his interpretation of the role of Duns Scotus in our picture. 
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and draw withal. Thereupon the two enemies were wholly reconciled, and from that 
moment each vied with each other in celebrating, with pious fervour, the fame of our 
Lady Conceived Without Sin. The sword which had been so miraculously twisted is 
still preserved and shown in Aquila, a lasting memorial to so great an event. 


The second predella (fig. 3) represents the ordeal of a monk by fire and is called by the Vatican 
Gallery Scenes from the life of St. Anthony of Padua. Yet the main character in the painting 
has no halo, and religious writings do not mention any episode in St. Anthony’s life in which 
he passed through fire unscathed by calling upon the Virgin. The painting actually depicts 
another miracle from Busti’s Maria/e, also retold in Dom Cimarolo’s Miranda Mariana:*" 


Certain priests of various religious orders, who once met upon a journey, began to 
talk of the Immaculate Conception, and each gave his own opinion. One of them denied 
that Mary was conceived without sin; another as strenuously affirmed her Immaculate 
Conception. As each obstinately kept his own opinion, a lay brother, socius of the 
Franciscan father, no longer able to stand by and hear Our Lady’s privilege impugned 
by other religious, in a moment of anger struck him, priest though he was, a swinging 
blow (validissimam alapam). The religious thus outraged was of a very noble family, 
whose house was not far distant, and when the lay brother heard that the religious in- 
tended to be revenged upon him by means of his relations, he was greatly dismayed. 
But he put his trust in Our Lady Immaculate, and when a few days afterwards he ap- 
peared before the outraged priest’s friends and relations, he declared fearlessly that he 
had not struck him out of malice but only because he had so bitterly assailed the Im- 


2? Also published by J. J. Bourassé, op. cit., XII, No. XXXII, col. 1108. Carmichael’s translation of Dom 
Cimarolo’s account (op. cit., p. 67). The Latin account, published by J. J. Bourassé, op. cit., X11, No. XXXII, 
col. 1108, follows: 


Franciscanus Laicus defendens Immaculatam Mariae Conceptionem, stat in flammis illaesus 


Convenerant in itinere quodam diversorum ordinum Patres religiosi, ac varios inter discursus, de Immaculata tandem 
Virginis Conceptione, quid quisque sentiat sermonem instituebant. Negare ex illis unus, Mariam sine labe conceptam, 
defendere totis viribus alter, cumque pertinacibus argumentis sententiae quisque suae adhaereret, Frater, laicus, Patris 
Franciscani socius, sustinere diutius non valens injuriam, ab altero religioso Virginis innocentiae illatam, ex motu irae, 
validissimam sacerdoti alapam inflixit. Erat percussus religiosus ex nobilis admodum parentibus progenitus, quorum non 
proculinde erat habitatio, hinc timore illorum parentum ac consanguinorum percussor delituit, praesertim cum intellegeret 
intendi vindictam de colapho religioso illi Patri a se inflicto. Complures jam dies effluxerant, cum confisus in Virginis 
Immaculatae adjutorio laicus, ultro cognatos et propinquos accedit, candide affirmans, se non mala quidem voluntate 
percussisse dictum sacerdotem, illorum consanguineum, sed eam tantum ob causam, quia Immaculatam ille Conceptionem 
purissimae Dei Genitricis tam acriter infamasset; promisit autem, se veritatem mox, in omnium oculis, clare demon- 
straturum, “Ignem,” inquiebat, “‘grandem accendite, quem, una cum sacerdote a me percusso, intrare promitte; qui 
deinde ex nobis fuerit lammis consumptus, ejus falsa reputetur opinio.” Placuit sermo in auribus omnium, moxque ignis, 
ut petebatur, accensus. Hic laicus, apprehensa sacerdoti manu, secum illum in ignem perducere volebat, qui tamen prae 
nimio mortis horrore intrare omnino recusavit, Laicus ergo solus flammis sese committere non perborruit, invocata 
nimirum calidissimis precibus Virgine immaculata, ut sicut illa sine peccati incendio fuerat procreata, sic et famulum 
suum ab igne illaesum conservaret: et sane stetit in medio ignis, sine ulla laesione laicus, per longum tempus. Patrem 
religiosum, ad easdem flammas subeundas, iterato, sed incassum invitans. Facile proinde erat, tam grandi miraculo, 
universos astantes ad credendam Virginae Matris innocentiam adducere, veniamque ob percussum in fervore reluctatorem 
obtinere. 


(Bernardino de Busti, Serm. 8, de Concept.) 
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maculate Conception of the Most Pure Mother of God, the truth of which he undertook 
to prove then and there before them all. “Light a big fire,” he said, “and I promise to 
enter it with the priest whom I struck; whichever of us is consumed by the flames let 
his opinion be considered the false one.” The proposal was approved by all, and a large 
fire was soon lighted. The lay brother, taking the priest by the hand, sought to lead him 
into the fire, but overcome by the horror of death, he (the priest) utterly refused to 
move. The lay brother then did not hesitate to enter the flames alone, calling upon the 
Immaculate Virgin in fervent prayer, imploring her that as she was created without 
the fire of sin so might she keep her poor servant unharmed in the flames. As may 
easily be imagined, so great a miracle converted the bystanders to belief in the absolute 
innocence of the Virgin Mary, and won for the lay brother pardon for the blow he had 
struck. 


No other representations of the two miracles are known to me except those in the predella 
scenes (figs. 4, f) of the A/tarpiece of the Immaculate Conception by Francesco Francia (fig. 6), 
in the church of San Frediano, Lucca. These follow the iconography of our predellas in the 
Vatican. The two remaining sections from Francia’s altarpiece represent other instances, also 
told by Busti, when the Virgin Immaculate came to the help of her supplicants. The small size 
of the Vatican panels when compared with the size of the Lucca altarpiece** indicates that it 
must have had additional predellas, but their size is definitely commensurate with the width of 
the main panel. The missing sections probably had the same subjects as those in Francia’s 
painting. 

All the parts of the Lucca altarpiece (figs. 7, 2, 3) are concerned with the same mystery and 
connected with the same religious writings. Although at first glance the style of the main panel 
seems more formal than that of the predellas, the affinities between them confirm their un- 
questionable iconographic unity. The fact that predellas are often freer in style does not need 
repetition. Furthermore, there is a special reason for the freedom in treatment: in the main 
panel, our master illustrated a still disputed doctrine to which Lucca was devoted and for which 
there were no set precedents and no established iconography. Obviously a defender of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, he argued and expostulated. It is, as Male says of 
another painting,”® a “Dispute dont la Vierge serait le sujet.” In the predellas the master simply 
told stories, freely and even garrulously. 

The sources of stylistic influence are identical for the three paintings. The Lucchese Master, 
whose personality I shall try to define, is essentially an eclectic. In the main panel, influences 
from Ghirlandaio and Filippino Lippi can be noted. The composition of the central panel is 
Ghirlandesque, although linked to a general type of representation prevalent in Ghirlandaio’s 

8 The size of each predella panel unframed is 0.395 cm. wide by 0.23 cm. high while that of the main panel is 
3.11 m. high by 1.88 m. wide. The general condition of the altarpiece is good, except for a slight crackle on 
the surface of the predella panels and two vertical cracks extending from the top to the center of the figures in 
the foreground of the main panel. There are no traces of repainting. 


29 Jean Bellegambe’s Virgin Surrounded by Emblems of the Litanies. Male (L’Art a Ja fin du Moyen Age en France, 
Paris, 1925, p. 210) notes the resemblance of this painting to “‘Francia’s work of about 1511.” 
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school rather than to a single work. The face of Christ is reminiscent of Ghirlandaio’s Christ 
in the Narni Coronation,» with its bony structure, parted lips and downcast eyes. The similarity 
extends even to the treatment of the folds across His knees and the tooled cruciform halo. Even 
more derivative of Ghirlandaio and his school are the cherub heads above Christ, whose 
bourgeois bonhommie, red cheeks and dimples, lack of affectation and wholesomeness are direct 
borrowings.*! But the Madonna and other parts of the painting do not depend on that school. 
The angels on the lateral sides have robust bodies and simple faces upon which the Lucchese 
Master attempts to imprint the immateriality of Filippino’s and Botticelli’s images. This quality 
is awkwardly rendered and, as a result, the angels are languid in a provincial way. True 
refinement is also lacking in the treatment of their hair, in which an approximation of 


Filippino’s exquisite, wind-blown curls is attempted. Unlike these, our master’s are heavy 
and compact. 


Filippino’s influence is manifest in the treatment of the figures in the foreground. Their 
placement and postures—two at the left conversing, one at the right looking outward, and one 
at the extreme right turning away—are derived from Filippino’s Four Saints in San Michele, 
Lucca.*3 The way Solomon clasps his mantle, the manner in which the folds of the drapery 
break as they touch the ground and rest, folded upon it, are direct borrowings from the source. 
Even the treatment of Christ’s mantle—otherwise close to Ghirlandaio—shows, though to a 
lesser extent, this breaking of the folds so characteristic of Filippino.™ 

In addition to these two principal sources, the master’s own characteristics and conventions 
are merged with those of other artists. Typical of him are the robust heads, the forked beards, 
and even more particularly the rendering of hands. No follower of Filippino, in whose school 
hands are usually made large, paints them in this unique manner. Christ’s left hand has con- 


% See Van Marle, op. cit., XIII, p. 56, fig. 31. The relationship between the figure of Christ in our panel and in 
the Narni Coronation was noted by Giorgio Bernardini (Bollettino d’Arte, V1, 1912, pp. 293-295). However, he 
believed the Lucca panel derived from Francia’s Jmmaculate Conception and not vice-versa. 

31 Cf.: School of Ghirlandaio, Coronation, Gallery, Citta di Castello (Van Marle, op. cit., XIII, p. 125, fig. 77) 
and many other works of Ghirlandaio’s circle. 

82 Ross and Erichsen, op. cit., p. 208, say that this figure is taken directly from Francesco di Giorgio Martini’s 
Coronation of 1471 in the Siena Gallery (Van Marle, op. cit., XVI, p. 261, fig. 142). Except for a general resem- 
blance in the kneeling posture, I see no relationship of style between the two masters. 

33 See Van Marle, op. cit., XII, p. 299, fig. 186. The Four Saints is generally dated between 1480 and 1490. 
There is no documentary evidence for a more precise date and it cannot be proved that Filippino painted this 
work in Lucca. The reference to his connection with this city rests on Vasari’s list of works done there, none of 
which is extant. Vasari-Milanesi (Le Vite ..., Florence, 1878, III, p. 466) does not mention the San Michele 
panel as a work of Filippino, but says only “In Lucca /avord alcune cose ...” Possible dates for the Four Saints 
are discussed by K. Neilson in Fil/ippino Lippi, Cambridge, 1938, pp. 39-40. The possibility of Filippino’s sojourn 
in Lucca in 1480, when he could have painted this work, is examined at length by Mrs. Neilson. Since the Four 
Saints has strong Botticellesque elements (Vasari listed the panel as Botticelli’s) the hypothesis of a very early 
date is entirely plausible on the basis of style. 

* This convention can be noted in the following works by Filippino besides the Four Saints of San Michele: 
Madonna Enthroned with Saints, Uffizi, 1486 (cf. K. Neilson, op. cit., fig. 23); Madonna and Child with Saints and 
Donors, Nerli Chapel, Santo Spirito, Florence (ibid., fig. 28); Intercession, Alte Pinakothek, Munich (ibid., fig. 48); 
Madonna and Child with SS. Jerome and Dominic, National Gallery, London, (ibid., fig. 53); Annunciation, Museo 
Civico, San Gimignano (ébid., figs. 55, 56); A//egory, Uffizi (ibid., fig. 63). Filippino’s followers do not all take over 
this convention so characteristic of his style. 
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siderable space between the fingers; the angels’ hands are clumsily lifted or clasped. The sceptre 
held between Christ’s index and third fingers is certainly a detail derived from Filippino,® just 
as the posture of Solomon’s left hand resting on the scroll, with the third finger touching the 
fourth; but the lack of tension in these hands is totally unlike Filippino. 

Bland facial expressions, lack of marked individuality and a provincial rusticity are also part 
of our Lucchese Master’s style. Only the face of Christ is distinctive. Those of the frowning 
bishop saints, the humble St. Anthony and the majestic biblical kings are equally placid and 
inexpressive. The artist relies on posture, gesture and banderole inscriptions to convey meaning. 
He also shows a predilection for ornament. The Virgin’s mantle in the Lucca panel has a 
floral motif which is identical to that on the border of Christ’s mantle; Solomon’s mantle is 
brocaded and the borders of Augustine’s and Anselm’s mantles are heavily jeweled. Such a love 
of ornament suggests that the master could have been familiar with the work of Verrocchio’s 
shop.** In late fifteenth-century Florence, this shop was the only one to use ornament extensive- 
ly.’ Filippino uses it sparingly and Ghirlandaio only very occasionally introduces it into his 
compositions. The style of the palm tree may possibly indicate a further connection with Ver- 
rocchio in its similarity to the one in Verrocchio’s Baptism. 

The tonalities dominant in the altarpiece’s main panel are gray-green, with some browns. 
Christ’s red robe provides a sharper note, but the olive-green lining of His blue mantle blends 
into the chief colors of the panel. The distant landscape is blue in tone. All brush strokes 
throughout the painting are careful, precise and minute. The treatment of the trees, which are 
dense and compact, and that of the bridge and castle in the background, recall a miniaturist’s 
technique. The gold sky in the picture’s upper plane is an archaism, probably stressing the 
heavenly nature of the event depicted. Naturalistic blue-gray clouds, painted tightly, with the 
opaqueness and roundness of cotton flocoons, float rather incongruously against this symbolic 
space, which gives way to landscape in the lower section. The clouds at Christ’s feet are points 
of transition between the gold and blue skies. This simultaneous use of the traditional gold and 
the naturalistic sky seems un-Florentine. 

Even though the Lucchese Master appears to be more at ease in the narrative subjects of the 
Vatican predellas (figs. 2, 3) some of the didactic spirit of the main panel is carried over in the 
scene of the ordeal by fire (fig. 3). Here, too, the faces are almost expressionless, bland and placid. 
The face of the Franciscan lay brother has a cast of piety similar to that of St. Anthony of Padua 
in the Lucca panel; both are derived from Filippino. Other similarities are also evident: the left 
hand of the monk standing next to the protagonist in the predella is identical with St. Anselm’s 
left hand. All figures are rendered with inherent yet cautious robustness. The architectural 
setting is painted very flatly, without effects of light on the wall surfaces. The master emphasizes 


35 See the Annunciation, National Museum, Naples (K. Neilson, op. cit., fig. 8); Madonna, 1486, Uffizi (ibid., 
fig. 23); Deliverance of St. Peter, Brancacci Chapel, Florence (sbid., fig. 18). 

% See the Verrocchio shop Madonna Enthroned, Uffizi (Van Marle, op. cit., XI, p. 550) generally dated ca. 1480. 
There is a strong relationship between this work and a Madonna Enthroned at the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. which I attribute to the Lucchese Master. 

3? See the altarpiece for the Church of San Giusto (Van Marle, op. cit., XIII, p. 51, fig. 27). 
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the strict lines of the mouldings, painted light purple on olive green walls. As in the Lucca 
panel, there are touches of red in this predella, relieving the sobriety of the general tonalities. 
The landscape to the right, behind the figure of the little monk undergoing the ordeal, is 
painted with a technique very close to that of the main panel, though the brush strokes are freer 
and visible in spots. 

The Vatican predella representing the reconciliation of the adversaries (fig. 2) is in a lighter, 
narrative vein. The subject is even more anecdotal than in the first panel and offers a freer op- 
portunity for the painter’s imagination. Not bound by tradition, he expresses a lyrical mood in 
a naive, almost childlike way. The rigid linearism of the architectural setting—a background 
similar to that of the first predella**—contrasts with the spontaneous, almost exuberant rendering 
of the action. Yet once more the faces are dull and vapid. The tree at the extreme right is 
brushed freely and loosely, but the treatment of the bushes on the rock, painted with the tight 
precision of a miniature, is very similar to the technique of the main panel. 

If we now consider the three works as a single whole, we find an altarpiece illustrating the 
same doctrine, characterized by a single style and permeated by an idyllic feeling of which even 
the main panel is not devoid. The feeling is carried from the rhythms of the angels (fig. 7) to the 
embracing enemies (fig. 2), to the flower-like tongues of fire in the midst of which the Franciscan 
lay brother comfortably stands (fig. 3), and to the unifying quiet of the landscapes in all three 
sections. This mood softens the rigidity of the central panel, with its obvious dogmatism, and 
imparts a gentle, poetic character to the defense and celebration of a theological mystery not yet 
officially sponsored by the Church. 

The artistic personality which emerges on the basis of the reconstructed altarpiece is that of a 
provincial eclectic who nevertheless has a style of his own, in which archaisms and naturalism, 
rusticity and mannerisms, didactic and lyrical elements are combined. His sources are Florentine, 
centering chiefly on Ghirlandaio and Filippino Lippi, both of whom are believed to have worked 
in Lucca and to have left paintings there.“ A Lucchese origin for the altarpiece is supported 
by the almost certain Lucchese provenance of the main panel and by Lucca’s devotion to the 
Immaculate Conception. 

A date for the reconstructed altarpiece can be proposed more convincingly within the se- 
quence of the master’s whole oeuvre than in the study of a single work. However, a tentative 
date can be suggested over and above his stylistic evolution. Although the altarpiece with 
rounded top, divided into heavenly and earthly spheres, was prevalent in the Quattrocento, it 
continued into the next century and beyond it. The Lucca panel reflects the theological thought 
of the 1480’s and could not have been painted before that period. St. Anselm is represented with 
a halo and the prefix of Saint in an inscription below the figure. Since he was canonized in 1494 


38 The same setting occurs once more in predella scenes from the life of St. Peter (Florence picture market and 
Lycett-Green collection, see G. Kaftal, op. cit., p. 814, fig. 922) which I also attribute to the Lucchese Master. 
The execution of those scenes is close to that of the Vatican panels. 

%® An analogous mood in the work of Filippino is found in his Uffizi A//egory (K. Neilson, op. cit., fig. 63). 

# On Filippino’s stay in Lucca, see my note 32. On Ghirlandaio in Lucca, see Vasari-Milanesi, op. cit., III, 
p. 270: ““Lavoré aLucca, in San Martino, una tavola di San Pietro e San Paulo.” 
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by Alexander VI, it is unlikely for the panel to have been painted prior to that date.“! There is 
no reason to believe that the halo and inscription could have been added later, after the canon- 
ization, as the picture shows no repainting and is very consistent in execution. How late could 
the date of our altarpiece be? The iconography, while of relatively short duration, lasted into 
the two first decades of the sixteenth century. Piero di Cosimo’s Immaculate Conception in San 
Francesco, Fiesole, the upper part of which also represents the Virgin as Esther, was long 
believed to be dated 1480, because of an inscription, now proved to be entirely false.“ This work 
is now generally attributed to Piero’s “last phase,”#4 sometime before his death in 1521. Francia’s 
Immaculate Conception in San Frediano, Lucca (fig. 6) provides a more precise basis for the 
dating of the Lucca altarpiece. This work is believed to have been commissioned in 1511. 
Francia’s death in 1517 sets a limit to the date of its completion. The theory that its iconography 
could have been the model for our painting is not credible in the light of contemporary con- 
noisseurship. Even the most provincial painter, when relying on the iconography of a High 
Renaissance model, would have been affected by at least some aspects of High Renaissance 
style. The Lucchese Master, on the contrary, depended on late Quattrocento sources. It was 
Francia who, between 1511 and 1517, made use of a recently painted iconographic type for the 
representation of the same subject in the same city. While availing himself of this unusual 
symbolic interpretation, he disregarded the altarpiece’s provincial and (for Francia) retardetaire 
style. Therefore, we cannot date the painting before 1494 nor after 1517. The execution of the 
predellas is too free to have been painted in the late 1490’s or in the early Cinquecento. The 
altarpiece must have been painted sometime between 1505 and 1510—but the validity of this 
dating can be supported more convincingly in a definitive study of the Lucchese Master of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


41 To my knowledge, St. Anselm was never represented with a halo and with the inscribed prefix of Saint prior 
to his canonization. While such portrayals of saints known for holiness in their lifetime exist (San Carlo Bor- 
romeo is a notable instance), they are exceptional. St. Catherine of Siena is represented without a nimbus, though 
with a devotee kissing her hand, in Andrea Vanni’s famous fresco probably painted c. 1385 (see G. Kaftal, 
“St. Catherine of Siena” in Tuscan Painting, Oxford, 1949, p. 20). St. Catherine was canonized in 1461. 

42 See L. Douglas, op. cit., pl. LXIII. 

43 See B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 453 and L. Douglas, op. cit., p. 79, 
note 1 and p. 106. 

44 See L. Douglas, sbid. 

4° G. Gronau in Thieme-Becker, A//gemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1916, X11, p. 321. 
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A NOTE ON BERNINI’S SCULPTURES 
FOR THE CATAFALQUE OF POPE PAUL V* 


by Paris BERENDSEN 


When Pope Paul V died on January 25, 1621, his chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore was not 
yet finished and he was temporarily buried in S. Peter’s. On the first anniversary of his death, 
February 1, 1622, a grandiose reburial in the Capella Paolina took place. This occasion marked 
the second pompe funebre ever held for a Pope in Rome. The first had been that of Pope Sixtus V 
in 1591.1 The pompe funebre of Sixtus V had been also a reburial from S. Peter’s to Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and for similar reasons. Both reburials had been arranged and expenses paid by 
relatives—that of Sixtus V by Cardinal Montalto, that of Paul V by Cardinal Scipione Borghese. 

The design of the catafalque of Paul V was entrusted to Sergius Venturi. He designed the 
catafalque as a round tempietto with a colonnade of twenty columns; it was surmounted by a 
high cupola. The catafalque design included sculptured figures between the columns and on the 
cornice as we can see on the engraving by Dietrich Kriiger after a drawing by a certain Domenico 
Garzolo (fig. 1). These sculptural works were entrusted to Gian Lorenzo Bernini, the protegé of 
Cardinal Scipione Borghese. 

Little is known of these early works of Bernini. Despite the fact that the erection of a catafalque 
took months of patient and diligent work and involved great expense, it was destroyed im- 
mediately after the funeral service. That was also the fate of the catafalque of Paul V, including 
Bernini’s figures which had taken almost a year to execute. 

A few years ago, documents concerning most of the payments to Bernini for this work were 
discovered by Dr. Italo Faldi in the Borghese Archives in the Vatican. They have been published 
in the Bollettino d’Arte.* Recently one more payment of 462 scudi to Bernini for the same work 
has come to light.’ It bears the signature of Bernini, which seems to be autograph. 


* This note has grown out of the research for my doctoral dissertation, J¢alian Catafalques of the Seventeenth 
Century. 1 am greatly indebted to Professor Richard Krautheimer for his valuable guidance and advice at every 
stage of the work. I also wish to thank the Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc. and Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, whose financial assistance enabled me to conduct research in Europe. 

1 The catafalque of Sixtus V was designed by Domenico Fontana. 

2 Dr. Italo Faldi, “Nuove note sul Bernini,” Bo/lettino d’ arte, 1953, No. IV, pp. 310-316. 

3 Borghese Archives, Vol. 4174 (unpaginated). 
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Besides all of the payments we have one more source for these destroyed Bernini sculptures. 
Beginning with the last quarter of the sixteenth century it was customary to publish a com- 
memorative book about the funeral of an illustrous person. These books contain besides the 
eulogy, the description of the funeral and the funeral decor. We are fortunate enough to possess 
a funeral book of the obsequies of Paul V which not only describes the catafalque but also il- 
lustrates it. It isa book by an a anonymous author entitled: Breve racconto della trasportatione del 
corpo di Papa PaoloV della Basilica di S. Petro a quella di S. Maria Maggiore, Con Oratione 
recitata nelle sue Esequie, & alcuni versi posti nell’ Apparato, Roma, appresso L’Eredi di Bartolomeo 
Zannetti, M.DC.xx111. From it we learn that Cavaliere Bernini, the famous sculptor, who was 
equal to Greek and Roman artists, made 36 most excellent figures for the catafalque.* These 
represent 20 putti and 16 virtues—all life size. 

The putti were placed on the cornice and they were occupied carrying torches or lifting the 
gold and black drapery from above the four entrances of the catafalque. The same motif of 
putti on the cornice occupied with various tasks recurs in Bernini’s Baldacchino in S. Peter’s a 
few years later. There are no detail engravings of the putti and as far as we can judge fromthe 
general view of the catafalque (fig. 7) they are too small to make any close comparison with the 
other similar works by Bernini. 

The sixteen figures of virtues are all illustrated in the funeral book. The engravings are by 
Dietrich Kriiger, a second rate artist from Hamburg. He worked after drawings made by 
Giovanni Lanfranco. The engravings are thus twice removed from the original works of 
Bernini and therefore we have to consider that there may have been discrepancies between the 
original sculptures and the illustrations. Furthermore, the figures were at least partly executed 
by his atelier, as is obvious from the payment. 

Four of the sixteen figures were placed inside the catafalque and seated around the sarcopha- 
gus. Towards the nave were Veritas (fig. 2) and Iustitia (fig. 3); towards the altar were Miseri- 
cordia (fig. 4) and Pax (fig. 5). Their bodies were in side view, their heads in frontal view. Ac- 


(outside) 
**1622 Conto dele statue del Bernino per il Catafalco \7“' 462. di spesa.” 
(inside) 
Spese fatte per le statue del Catafalco, e prima. 
Per Creta fieno spago e per telo 
Legnami cioe tavoloni d’albuccio per le fasce larghi p.™ 2% e altri travicielli e tavole 
fatture per fallegnami e chiodi 
Verzelli e filo di ferro 
Omini per aiuto delli scultori e accomodare le crete 
Tela filo e fattura di sartori 
Pittori terra d’ombra giesso Colla penelli Cartoni 
Segni per le statue come inciensiero sfera sechietto Viola Caducieo giogo scudo e simil 
letti locandi carbone Candele e corde grosse per le statue 


per fattura Alli scultori a chi piu e manco conforme alli meriti 210 
Soma in tutto la spesa V 462. 
O ricieuto in quattro mandati V 450. 


Resto Avere per le spese V 12. 
I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. H. Hibbard who kindly helped me to transcribe the document, 
* Breve racconto della trasportatione del corpo di Papa PaoloV ... p. 16. 
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SCULPTURES FOR THE CATAFALQUE OF POPE PAUL V 


Fig. 1. S. Venturi, Catafalque of Paul V in S. Maria Maggiore. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of D. Garzolo in Breve racconto ... tld. pl.) 
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Fig. 2. Bernini, | er/tas. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Brere racconto ... tig. 1) 


Fig. 3. Bernini, /us//tia. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., tig. 13) 


Fig. 4. Bernini, Misericordia. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., tig. §) 


Fig. 5. Bernini, Pax. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., tig. 9) 
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Fig. 6. Bernini, Magnificentia. Fig. 7. Bernini, Magnanimitas. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design ot (Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Brere racconte ..., tig. 4) G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 3) 


Crugger Sealy 


Fig. 8. Bernini, Sapientia. Fig. 9. Bernini, Pwritas. 


(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of (Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 2) G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 16) 
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Fig. 10. Bernini, Ma/estas. Fig. 11. Bernini, Re/ig/o. 
: (Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of (Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
: G. Lanfranco in Brere racconto ..., tig. 15) G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., tig. 14) 


Fig. 12. Bernini, Providentia. Fig. 13. Bernini, 7ranquillitas. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of (Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 


G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., tig. 12) G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 11) 
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Fig. 14. Bernini, Annona. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 10) 


Fig. 16. Bernini, :/eemosina. 

(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 

G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 7) 


Fig. 15. Bernini, Mansuetudo. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., fig. 8) 
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Fig. 17. Bernini, C/ementia. 
(Engr. by D. Kriiger after the design of 
G. Lanfranco in Breve racconto ..., tig. 6) 
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cording to the author of the funeral book they were seated on urns projecting from below the 
sarcophagus.® In the intercolumnations were placed, towards the nave, to the left of the door: 
Magnificentia (fig. 6), Magnanimitas (fig. 7), and Sapientia (fig. 8); to the right of the door: 
Puritas (fig. 9), Maiestas (fig. 10), and Religio (fig. 11). Towards the altar were, to the left of the 
door: Providentia (fig. 12), Tranquillitas (fig. 13), and Annona (fig. 14); to the right: Mansuetudo 
(fig. 15), Eleemosina (fig. 16), and Clementia (fig. 17). 

At first glance these figures seem to lack the usual Berninesque qualitites to which we are 
accustomed. But on a closer examination we see several characteristics which emerge fully in his 
later sculptural works. For example the figure of Veritas (fig. 2) is closely related to the Truth 
Unveiled in the Borghese Gallery (1646-165 2).* The figure of Re/igio (fig. 17) recalls in expression 
his later male figures such as S¢. Longinus (1629-1638).’ The posture of Countess Matilda (1633 
—1637)* in S. Peter’s echoes the Providentia (fig. 12) of the catafalque; the upper part of her dress 
is somewhat reminiscent of that of Sapientia (fig. 18), and her headdress that of Magnanimitas 
(fig. 7). The figure of Misericordia (fig. 4) is an ancestor of the Charity® in the Urban VIII funeral 
monument (1628-1647). 

But there are a considerable number of characteristics which remain unique in Bernini’s 
work. For instance he used here figures seated around the sarcophagus—a motif he never used 
again. In the tomb monuments of Urban VIII" and Alexander VII" he replaced them with 
leaning figures. But he had experimented already with a leaning figure in the catafalque of 
Paul V. It is the figure of Mansuetudo (fig. 15) who leans against a tree trunk in a similarmanner. 

To accept and to understand these early works by Bernini we have to take into account their 
experimental nature. The catafalques and their figures were made of stucco and canvas over a 
wooden framework and painted to simulate different types of marble. As their material was 
relatively cheap and they existed only for the length of the obsequies, they gave the artist an 
excellent opportunity for experimentation. Bernini took the opportunity and used it fully. He 
established here several new ideas which he developed further—but discarded as many. For us 
these ephemeral works by Bernini show an interesting transitional phase from his early works to 
his mature style. 

Bernini’s experience in the erection of the catafalque of Paul V is echoed in his first catafalque 
design, that of Carlo Barberini of 1630. For his other catafalque designs, that of Muzio Mattei, 
1668, and that of the Duke of Beaufort, 1669, he created an entirely new type, which became 
the leading type in Rome for the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Bernini’s own cata- 
falque designs represent entirely different problems which are beyond the scope of this note, 
but which I hope to discuss in an separate article. 


5 Joc. cit. 

6 R. Wittkower, Gian Lorenzo Bernini, London, 1955, pl. 72. 
7 op. cit., pl. 37. 

8 op. cit., pl. 58. 

® op. cit., pl. 45. 

10 Joc. cit. 

1 op. cit., pl. 118. 
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A SERIES OF MARGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN THE RUTLAND PSALTER* 


by Lucy FREEMAN SANDLER 


In general, studies of marginal illustrations have been based on one of three approaches; the 
first attempts to find literary passages or non-marginal illustrations from which the marginalia 
are derived ;! the second, taking cognizance of the fact that the above sources can explain only a 
minority of the marginalia, finds the phenomenon intriguing but irrational ;? the third attempts 
to explain the marginalia through the idea of a cultural process which produces parallels to 
marginal illustrations in other artistic, or in literary, forms.’ 

To these approaches may be added a fourth, one which examines the internal structure of a 
given group of marginal illustrations. The formal inter-relationships—from the overall compo- 
sition to the smallest detail of gesture—are the means which make manifest the iconographical 
content. To apply this approach to the Rutland Psalter is the aim of this brief study. It is pos- 
sible that the sources of some of the marginalia of the Rutland Psalter may be discovered within 
the covers of the manuscript itself. 

The Rutland Psalter, a mid-thirteenth century English manuscript, contains 102 marginal il- 


* This article is an expansion of one aspect of my master’s essay on Formal Principles of Marginal Illustration 
in English Psalters. The essay was written at Columbia University under the guidance of Dr. John Plummer, to 
whom I am grateful for perceptive criticism of my original researches. The present article was prepared with the 
aid of helpful suggestions from Professor Harry Bober. 

1 See J. A. Herbert, Schools of I/lumination, London, 1914-1918, pt. 2, p. 5, who states: ““Mention should be 
made, in this connexion of the illustrated Bestiaries, which ... form a class of considerable importance in twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century illumination, not only in themselves but even more on account of their influence in 
supplying subjects for the humourous marginal decoration of Horae, Psalters, and other manuscripts of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.” 

Horst W. Janson (Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, London, 1952, p. 171) states that: 
“The zoological lore of Bestiaries and encyclopaedias furnished less material for dro/eries than one might expect. 
A good deal of it did not readily lend itself to translation into pictorial terms, and the designers of grotesques 
were not inclined to struggle with this problem since their imagination had always been nourished by visual 
rather than literary stimuli.” 

® For instance, see Pierpont Morgan Library, The Animal Kingdom, an Exhibition, New York, 1940-41, p. 65: 
“Sometimes a fable or a scene from the Bestiary is represented, but more frequently the illustrations are inspired 
by pure fantasy.” 

3 Lillian M. C. Randall (“Exempla as a Source of Gothic Marginal Illumination,” The Art Bulletin, XXXIX, 
19$7, p. 101) finds the marginalia related to a way of thinking which results in the parallel phenomena of the 
exemplum in preaching and the marginal illustration in the prayer book. 
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lustrations on consecutive pages.’ Certain of the apparently isolated illustrations of the manu- 
script are actually held together by a chain of relationships in which a number of motifs are 
manipulated in a complex and shifting manner. One such group comprises nine related marginal 
compositions (figs. 2-70). 
1. Fig. 2 (fol. 68 vo.) shows a man who stands on a hillock gesturing at a bird perched on top 
of a scrollwork design. 
2. Fig. 3 (fol. 106 vo.) shows a man who stands on a hillock gesturing at a monkey in a tree. 
3. Fig. 4 (fol. 102 ro.) shows a centaur on a hill who shoots at a small creature in a tree. 
4. Fig. 5 (fol. 49 ro.) shows a man holding aloft a grotesque winged serpent. 
5. Fig. 6 (fol. 103 vo.) shows a man gesturing at a reptile grotesque which he holds in his 
left hand. 
6. Fig. 7 (fol. 104 ro.) shows a man and a grotesque facing each other. 
7. Fig. 8 (fol. 77 vo.) shows a grotesque man gesturing at a human-headed reptile. The man 
stands on the reptile’s tail. 
8. Fig. 9 (fol. 101 ro.) shows a man gesturing at a tree. 
9. Fig. 10 (fol. 84 ro.) shows a grotesque human gesturing at a naked man. There is a hillock 
between the two figures. 


Similar gesticulating figures recur in almost all of these compositions. The grouping of each 
figure with a bird, an animal, a grotesque, a tree, or even another figure, resembles that found in 
the calendar picture for May which appears at the beginning of the manuscript. The latter is the 
standard subject for this month—it contains five motifs—a prince, a falcon, two trees, and a 
ground area (fig. 7). In the pictures of the marginal complex studied here, the number, kind, 
and scale of these elements are changed about, sometimes, in fact, with so much freedom that 
there is little reminder of the hawking scene. 

None of the scenes of the group is as complete as the calendar picture. The circular frame is 
eliminated in all instances, while the entire lower margin of the page serves as the ground of 
the scene. This white field is not subject to the spatial limits of the ringed gold ground of the 
calendar picture. The prince in the calendar scene is bound by the frame and his setting defined 
by the trees on either side. He steps out of the circular frame and this movement enhances the 
spatial definition. In all of the group of marginal illustrations, however, both the frame and the 
left-hand tree are eliminated. Thus, the symmetrical or static element is removed from these 
compositions. The freedom from the frame also enables the artist to expand gestures; in almost 
all instances the conventional figure of the calendar is replaced by an active figure whose 
gesticulation is an exaggeration of the slight movement of the prince in the framed picture. 

The most common figure type in the marginalia of this group is a man who stands with one 
leg raised and one arm bent at the elbow. This figure either holds some object in his hand or 


4 Grantham, England, Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle. The provenance of the manuscript is debated. It has 
been published in complete facsimile by Eric Millar, The Rutland Psalter, Oxford, 1937. The marginal illustrations 
begin on fol. 900 with the text of the psalter, but do not continue after fol. 11300, the beginning of the hun- 
dredth psalm, 
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gestures at something. In most of the pictures the figure holds, or indicates, a creature which is 
ultimately related to the hawk of the calendar scene. These creatures vary greatly in size and 
kind. Only one is actually a bird, and it is not a hawk. 

The element of the calendar scene which is least frequently found in the marginal group is the 
right-hand tree. A tree appears only three times and one of these instances is completely un- 
vegetal in character. On the other hand, the least important element of the calendar picture, the 
ground, is considerably more in evidence in the marginal group. The expanse of the empty 
lower margin seems to have encouraged experimentation with the ground line. 

The two most nearly complete marginal scenes differ greatly from each other. The scene in 
fig. 2 is closest to the calendar picture. But if there is an immediately apparent relationship, 
there is also a world of difference. The marginal scene has been transposed to a world of the 
common man which mirrors the realm of the calendar nobleman. There is a witty contrast in 
the substitution of a jay® for a hawk, and a growth of luxuriant red pen-work for the tree. The 
fantastic tree, the ordinary youth and the silly jay give the marginal picture the quality of a spoof 
on the idea of “dreams of glory.” 

In the second of these more complete marginal pictures, the man and the tree are separated 
(fig. 3). The man appears to gesture helplessly across a void to a monkey—not a bird—half 
hidden in a tree. The apparent distance between these figures is vast because the man is raised on 
an enormous baroque hillock. He looks like a mountaineer at the top of a peak attempting to 
attract the attention of someone in the valley. If heroism is intended, it is mockery; the man is 
only half-clothed, and the object of his attention is only a monkey. Through substitution of one 
kind of figure for another, and through changes in scale relationships, the artist has created an 
image interesting in itself and further enriched by allusion to a familiar calendar picture. 

A third scene in this group also contains the figure, the animal and the tree (fig. 4). Perhaps 
this picture is more reminiscent of the zodiacal scene for November, Sagittarius, the Archer, 
than it is of the May calendar scene. The front legs of the centaur are human rather than equine. 
In this feature, there is more of an element of the human figure than is usual in the representation 
of centaurs. The relationship between the “centaur” and his target, a weak looking non-descript, 
appears to be a variant of that found between the figure and the animal in the scene discussed 
above. The two marginalia form a contrast. Whereas the “centaur” is threatening, the man in 
the other scene is ridiculous, even helpless; whereas the monkey has an overtone of grinning 
evil,® the non-descript is as helpless and victimized as the man. 

In four of the marginal scenes, the tree is eliminated and the composition is restricted to the 
relationship between man and an animal. The animal is no longer a bird but has become a 
reptilian or dragon-like grotesque. In only one of these scenes does the creature have wings 
(fig. 5). This scene shows the half-draped man of fig. 3 struggling with a bird-dragon as if 
trying to launch the creature into the air. The position of the arms is shared by other marginalia 
of the group, but here, as in fig. 4, the gesture has a mechanical justification as well as an ex- 
pressive connotation. 


5 Eric Millar (0p. cit., p. 50) identifies this bird. 6 See H. W. Janson, op. cit., passim. 
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Fig. 3. Rutland Psalter, fol. 106 vo. 
(Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) 


Fig. 1. Rutland Psalter, Grantham, 


England, Duke of Rutland, Belvoir a 
Castle, fol. 3 ro, Calendar picture for Fig, 2. Rutland Psalter, fol. 68 vo. 
May. (Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) 


(Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) 


Fig. 4. Rutland Psalter, fol. 102 ro. Fig. 5. Rutland Psalter, fol. 49 ro. 
49 
(Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) (Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) 


Fig. 6. Rutland Psalter, fol. 103 vo. Fig 7. Rutland Psalter, fol. 104 ro. Fig. 8. Rutland Psalter, fol. 77 vo. 
(Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) (Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) (Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) 


Fig. 9. Rutland Psalter, fol. 101 ro. Fig. 10. Rutland Psalter, fol. 84 ro. 
(Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) (Photo: Pierpont Morgan Library.) 
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Two of the four scenes mentioned above are on facing pages; the artist has juxtaposed them 
with a complementary relationship in mind (figs. 6 and 7). The figure on one page (fig. 6) is 
among the smallest of all the marginal figures in the manuscript. He holds an equally small and 
dainty reptile as if it were a house pet. The figure is delicately proportioned; he is poised lightly 
and fastidiously on the bumpy ground. On the facing page, a metamorphosis has occurred. 
Although both human figures have the same absolute size, the proportions are completely 
different. The man in fig. 7 is broad and squat, with an extremely large square-jawed head. 
Instead of being clothed in flowing drapery, he wears a garment which cuts his body into 
horizontal chunks. But most different from the facing scene is the relationship between man and 
animal. The small monster has grown up into a ferocious snarling beast. The one man gently 
chides the animal; the second is cowed by him. In fact, the gesture of the large beast is an exag- 
gerated translation of that of the man in the other picture. The second man moves away from 
the beast; the latter has pre-empted the mound which is usually the territory of the human being. 

In the last of this group of four scenes, a similar impulse toward witty metamorphosis ap- 
pears (fig. 8). The man in this scene has turned bestial and the animal has a human head. The 
“man’s” skin is dark; he has a tail flung between his legs, his features are grotesque, and he 
admonishes the human-headed reptile with vigor. This illustration is very far in appearance 
and significance from the May calendar picture. 

Another marginal composition contains a man and a tree, both reminiscent of the calendar 
scene, but not the bird (fig. 9). The gesture of the figure which appears in the hawking scene is 
carried over even though it has no object in the marginal illustration. The meaning of the gesture 
changes because of this absence. The combination of the empty tree and the standard gesture 
has evidently suggested the position of the head and the facial expression. The figure is turned 
into a soloist singing a solitary melody. 

One other picture associated with the group may be considered as the most explicit example 
of a process which underlies all nine pictures (fig. 70). In this marginal scene, both the animal 
and the tree are eliminated and their places taken up by an ugly pugilist type who sits in a cave. 
The prince in the hawking scene has become a grotesque—a bestial creature who bears, how- 
ever, an unnerving resemblance to a human being. His arm is raised in a gesture similar to that 
of the delicate young man of fig. 6. The most astonishing aspect of the scene is the placement 
of the hillock. In other scenes of this group, the man’s foot rests on a mound. In fig. 3, this 
mound is of enormous size and the man is perched on it with both feet. In the present scene, the 
hillock is even more grandiose in proportions, but it has been removed from under the foot 
of the gesturing grotesque. He has to hold up his leg with his own hand. The scene is not 
only amusing in itself, but its meaning is enhanced by its relationship to the other scenes of 
the group. 

The group of marginal illustrations which has been discussed forms a series in the sense that 
one scene provides the impetus for the creation of another. The process which underlies this 
creation differs from that which forms the basis for other serial or cyclical marginal illustrations. 
For series of religious marginal subjects and for some secular marginal cycles, there is a source 
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in traditional non-marginal illustrative cycles.? Other secular marginal cycles, especially those of 
the fourteenth century, seem to be based on single non-marginal scenes. The Luttrell Psalter 
is an example of this kind.8 The latter contains a series of agricultural marginalia showing 
detailed study of the entire process of farming from breaking the ground to bringing in the 
harvest. This cycle is related to traditional calendar pictures, but the summary images of the 
calendar are expanded through observation of nature into a true narrative sequence.® 

In the Rutland Psalter, a process of expansion also occurs. This process works not only from 
a generic image (the May calendar scene) but from one marginal picture to the next. The basis 
of the expansion process is not naturalism but a manipulation of motifs. The manipulation is 
carried on for its own sake. Marginal illustrations thus become the basis for the creation of 
more marginal illustrations.1° It may be suggested that the naturalistic approach of fourteenth 
century marginalia grows out of an imaginative process of the kind observed in the marginal 
illustrations of the Rutland Psalter." 


7 For instance, an important cycle of religious marginal illustrations is contained in the Tickhill Psalter (New 
York Public Library, Spencer Collection, ms. 26), fols. 3 ro.-6 ro., where the story of Genesis from the Creation 
to the Sacrifice of Isaac appears. See Donald Drew Egbert, The Tickhill Psalter, New York, 1940. Queen Mary’s 
Psalter (London, British Museum, Royal ms. 2 B. VII) contains a cycle of Bestiary illustrations in the margins, 
fols. 85 vo.-130 vo. See Sir George Warner, Queen Mary’s Psalter, London, 1912. The Psalter of Queen Isabella 
of England (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. gall. 16) contains two marginal cycles, one religious, 
fols. 7 vo.-123 vo., one from the Bestiary, fols. 9 ro.64 ro. This early fourteenth-century manuscript is written in 
Latin and French on alternating pages. The Old Testament scenes appear in the margins of the Latin pages and 
the Bestiary subjects are found in the margins of the French pages. See Donald Drew Egbert, A Sister to the 
Tickhill Psalter, New York, 1935. For a further discussion of cycles of marginal illustrations, see Lillian M. 
C. Randall, /oc. cit., p. 102. 

8 London, British Museum, Add. ms. 42, 130, fols. 170 ro.-173 vo. This manuscript has been published by 
Eric Millar, The Luttrell Psalter, London, 1932. 

® Olga Koseloff (“Representations of the Months and Zodiacal Signs in Queen Mary’s Psalter,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, XXII, 1942, pp. 77-88) notes that: “Until the XIV century, and even later, a single figure—rarely 
two or more—traditionally symbolizes the months”, although she points out that Queen Mary’s Psalter is itself 
unique for its time in containing narrative scenic representations of the months. She finds these illustrations to be 
explained by a close iconographical relationship with a calendar cycle in an eleventh-century Hymnal, London, 
British Museum, Cotton ms. Julius A. VI. It also seems possible that the calendar illustrations of Queen Mary’s 
Psalter are themselves reflections of the expansion of narrative cycles in the fourteenth century. 

10 Richard H. Randall, Jr. (“Frog in the Middle,” Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, VII, No. 10, p. 274) 
mentions instances in the fourteenth century Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux (New York, Metropolitan Museum) in 
which individual figures are used as sources for additional marginal drawings by being altered in a number of 
imaginative ways. This process is more complex in the Rutland Psalter, for the artist is manipulating more than 
one figure at a time and can thus alter relationships between figures as well as the structure of individual figures. 

* 1! The rarity of thirteenth-century manuscripts with marginal illustrations on consecutive pages would, 
however, provide difficulties in proving that a naturalistic approach actually grows out of the imaginative process. 
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CYCLADIC OR ARCHAIC: NOTE ON A STATUETTE" 


by Jack WASSERMAN 


In 1886 Salomon Reinach edited and published the illustrated record kept by Philippe Le Bas 
of an expedition the latter took to Greece and Asia Minor in 1842-44. Le Bas had made 
topographical drawings and numerous sketches of sculptures and other works he had seen in 
his itinerary, and the result is an annotated compendium of these drawings. It includes a sketch 
of a now lost statuette (fig. 7),? presumably of marble*® and hypothetically from Tegea, which, 
because of its unusual and interesting qualities, should be examined. The statuette was ascribed 
from the outset to the Early Culture of the Cyclades, a date accepted uncritically to this day,® 
and which it is my intention to dispute. 

We can understand how the old attribution came to be formulated, for the statuette does 
resemble somewhat work of the Early Cycladic period, for example the two Seated Harpists 
from Thera (fig. 2).6 Evident in both is the overall feeling of naiveté and simplicity and the 
elongated head tilted on the neck, found, however, even in the eighth century B.c.” Nevertheless, 
despite the curious similarity between these statuettes, there are subtle and significant differences 
which definitely cast a doubt on the accuracy of the long-accepted attribution ;* from the evidence 


* I would like to express my grateful appreciation to Prof. Karl Lehmann of the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, for his liberal and generous assistance and advice in the writing of this paper. 

1P. Le Bas and S. Reinach, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, Paris, 1888. 

2 Ibid., pl. 123a; S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire, Paris, 1897-1930, LI, p. 259, 8; H. T. Bossert, The Art 
of Ancient Crete, Berlin, 1937, fig. 424. Height 5.5 cm. 

3 Le Bas did not specify the material of the statuette. Reinach (Voyage archéologique, p. 111) assumed it to be 
marble because of the character of Le Bas’ engraving. 

4 Ibid. 

5 For example, by Bossert, op. cit., p. 40, NO. 424. 

6 Tbid., p. 243, fig. 413. 

7 See G. Richter, Kouroi, New York, 1942, figs. 5-7. 

8 I am aware of the difficulty in attempting to date a work which is known only in a drawing. However, 
Le Bas’ method was sufficiently scholarly not to permit conscious distortion. He did not elaborate, romanticize, 
or invent what he did not see. He was, for example, careful to record accurately breaks and cracks in the original 
and not to reconstruct missing parts. It is true that he had a tendency in these drawings towards sketchiness, and 
that he did not capture the quality and richness of the original. Yet he did manage to display an understanding of 
period style. Examine, for example, his sketches of a Cycladic figurine (Le Bas-Reinach, op. cit., pl. 123 b) and of 
an Archaic kore (ébid., fig. 2). We need not doubt, therefore, that he faithfully recorded the statuette we are discuss- 
ing in this paper. 
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presented in this paper, the sixth century B.c. will appear to be a more logical and probable date. 
Let us now examine the various aspects of this problem. 

The head of the Le Bas statuette is, in shape, in physiognomical details, and in stylistic 
conventions, specifically related to the Archaic art of the sixth century B.c. This can be seen in 
its triangular shape,® as opposed to the oval or near oval indicative of the Early Cycladic style 
(fig. 2); it can be further noted in the dominant eyes with their bulging eyeballs framed by heavy 
lids ;!° and also in the small tight horizontal mouth." 

Much more significant and characteristic of the sixth century is the treatment of the hair. It 
is designed clearly and rationally in a series of horizontal superimposed zones with parallel 
diagonals running in alternating directions from top to bottom. The result is an architectonic 
structure coupled with a schematized zig-zag or chevron pattern. The depiction of hair in the 
Cycladic period was indeed a rarity. One example is a marble head from Amorgos™ where the 
hair consists simply of incised striations. In another example,'* of the Early Helladic period, the 
hair is painted on, but not in the form of zig-zags.44 The method of dividing the surface of the 
hair into regular horizontal bands or layers was a common practice in the sixth century. The 
zig-zag pattern is a byword in Archaic art as a stylized indication of folds of garments and waves 
in hair.16 The effect is usually elegant and organic, whereas in our statuette it is extremely 
simplified and elementary; yet the zig-zag stylization is unmistakable. A suggestive comparison 
to our statuette is the hair of a sixth-century terracotta sphinx from Kalydon (fig. 3).!" The 
individual elements here are smaller and slightly irregular; nevertheless, the architectonic 
structure and the zig-zag are both present. 

The difference between the La Bas statuette (fig. 7) and the Harpists (fig. 2) can be stated in 


® See, for example, a sixth-century kouros from Naxos, Berlin, Staatliche Museen, no. 7383. Fora reproduction, 
see Richter, op. cit., pl. CX VIII. 

1 See, for example, a limestone head from Sikyon in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. For a reproduction, 
see G. Richter, Archaic Greek Art, New York, 1949, fig. 146. 

11 See, for example, the Perseus from the metopes of Temple “C” at Selinus, Palermo, Museo Nazionale. For 
a reproduction, see P. Marconi, // Museo Nazionale di Palermo, Rome, 1932, p. 31. 

12 See Bossert, op. cit., p. 244, fig. 414. 

13 Corinth Museum. For a reproduction, see C. Blegen, Zygouries, Cambridge, 1928, p. 185, pl. XXI, 1. 

4S. Weinberg (“Neolithic Figurines and Aegean Interrelations,” American Journal of Archaeology, 55, 1951, 
p. 122) cites an interesting example of the Neolithic period. This figurine, from Kato Ierapetra, Crete, has in- 
cisions in back of the neck which, according to Professor Weinberg, represent hair. Unfortunately, the incisions 
are not clearly visible in his illustration. However, he relates the treatment of the hair to that of the heads of 
several statuettes from Karabairam, Corinth and Chaeronea (p. 127), all similar in kind. The hair of the latter, 
in the museum at Chaeronea, is well illustrated by L. Franz (“Eine vorgeschichtliche Kopfstiitze aus Griechen- 
land,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts. Athenische Abteilung, 55, 1930, XXVIII, fig. 2) 
and can serve as the representative example for the group. This, too, is formed by incised zig-zag lines, but 
differs essentially from the hair of the Le Bas figurine. In the Neolithic work the pattern of the hair is not 
regular nor arranged in fixed layers. The result appears crude, casual in execution, and in no way dominated 
by the strict precision so characteristic of the Le Bas statuette. 

15 See, for example, the kouros from Tenea, Munich, Glyptothek, no. 168. For a reproduction, see Richter, 
Archaic Greek Art, figs. 140-141. 

16 See, for example, two korai from the Acropolis, Athens, Acropolis Museum, nos. 675 and 674. For repro- 
ductions, see Richter, Archaic Greek Art, figs. 221, 224-226. 

1 Athens, National Museum. For a reproduction, see Richter, Archaic Greek Art, fig. 25. 
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these terms: static rigidity vs. rhythmic vitality. This can be immediately felt in the relation of 
the head to the rest of the body. The head of the Harpist on the right in our illustration is 
parallel to the thighs, while that of the Harpist on the left converges towards the thighs. Yet the 
effect in both instances is one of strong and energetic life. This is a result chiefly of the upward 
thrust of the heads. On the other hand, in spite of its resemblance to the second of the two 
Harpists, the head of the Le Bas figure faces forward and maintains a stiff and firm posture. 

This same contrast is evident in the handling of the torsos. In the examples of the Harpists 
the forms are round and tubular and the parts smoothly and softly integrated. The imprecise 
outlines do not define the structures but form continuous, curving, rhythmic, and energetic 
lines. The vitality thus achieved is underscored, especially in the Harpist on the left, by the 
forward thrust of the left shoulder, corresponding to the upward turn of the head. The Le Bas 
statuette is quite different in feeling. The parts of the body are sharply defined with a consequent 
outline that is both exact and jagged; and the body assumes an uncompromising frontality, cor- 
responding to the position of the head. In total configuration the body is dominated by a static 
sense of stiffness, squareness and cubism, clearly the stylistic character of the Archaic period. 

In addition to this, the very structure of the chair is typical of the later century. In the chairs 
of the Early Cycladic period!* the forms are curvilinear, whereas in those of the Archaic period 
they are straight, resulting in a more architectural and rigid appearance. Moreover, a footstool, 
uncommon in Greek sculpture prior to the sixth century, is attached to the chair.” 

In stylistic terms, therefore, all the evidence points to the sixth century B.c. as the only 
plausible date for the Le Bas statuette.?° 


18 See, for example, the chair of a Harpist from Keros. For a reproduction, see Bossert, op. cit., p. 245, fig. 421. 

1 See G. Richter, Ancient Furniture, Oxford, 1926, pp. 72 ff., for a discussion of the footstool in Greek art. 
This stool corresponds to type “‘a” in Miss Richter’s classification which, according to her, was popular in the 
Archaic period, when it was often worked in one piece with the throne. 

20 The conclusion that the Le Bas statuette was carved in the sixth century can perhaps be reinforced by an 
examination of the incomplete statistical evidence. The evidence is based upon museum catalogues, excavation 
reports, and references in studies dealing with statuettes in general. From these I have gleaned some 429 statuettes 
of the Greek Age of which 57 belong to the periods ranging from the Early Cycladic through the Archaic. 
This is certainly a small number compared to the numerous examples discovered to date and not yet catalo- 
gued, or to the still more numerous examples undoubtedly still under the earth. Nevertheless, the statuettes 
which I have collected give so clear a picture and with such a distinctive numerical ratio as to make 
me feel that the present results would not be altered by additional material. The subject of the mother and 
child had a sporadic and uncertain development in small-scale and monumental sculpture, beginning with a 
single Early Cycladic figure and culminating with numerous examples in the Archaic period (see immediately 
below this discussion for the relevant bibliography). The Early Cycladic statuette, from Paros, is a very 
curious one: a nude woman stands with a child perched on her head (for a reproduction, see Bossert, 
op. cit., Pp. 242, fig. 411). We can see that the use of this subject at that time was not only rare, but that the 
treatment was rather bizarre. After a lapse of time, the subject reappeared in the late Helladic period (13 examples), 
and suffered another apparent demise, to reappear once again in the late Geometric period (4 examples). From 
this time on its development became consistent and continued without interruption into the seventh century 
(7 examples) and the sixth century, where we note a sharp numerical increase in the number of statuettes of the 
mother and child (30 examples). This attests to a corresponding increase in importance of the theme. The seated 
mother and child has a similar development, except that in this case there is no such example in the Early Cycladic 
period. In these statuettes of a seated mother and child, the infant is to be found in various positions: seated, 
standing, held upright or lying and cradled in its mother’s arm, as in the Le Bas statuette. During the Archaic 
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We may then ask this question: how can we account for the curious resemblance this statuette 
bears to examples of the Early Cycladic period? Clearly, this is a question of conservatism. 
Throughout almost the entire history of miniature sculpture (stone or terracotta) there has 
usually been a contrast between works of a skilled character, reflecting the “higher” taste of the 
period, and those of a primitive character, probably accommodating a “popular” taste.”4 In the 
seventh century B.c., with the development of monumental statuary, the smaller sculpture was 
relegated to a minor artistic position and manufactured in quantity for popular consumption. 
But we can still detect in these statuettes a stylistic division into two greups: one group, in 
developing a board-like aspect, imitates the progressive tendencies evident in the recently 


period the cradled position is the most common, appearing in about half of the still existing instances. Further- 
more, there is only one example of this position prior to the sixth century. 
Listed below are all the known examples of the mother and child subject: 
Late Helladic Period 
& Seated (1 example): Encycopédie photographique du Louvre (Editions “Tel’’), 1936, II, p. 163, fig. C. 
Standing (12 examples): A. Furtwingler, Aegina, Munich, 1906, pl. 108, figs. 2-4; pl. 109, figs. 1-4; 
C. Blegen, Pros ymna, Cambridge, 1937, II, p. 149, fig. 611, nos. 1, 5; Blegen, Zygouries, p. 206, fig. 195; 
F. Winter, Die Typen der figirlichen Terrakotten, Berlin, 1903, I, pl. 2, fig. 2; A. J. Evans, The Palace of 
Minos, London, 1921-1935, II, suppl. pl. XX], fig. B. 
Late Geometric Period 
Seated (4 examples): J. Charbonneaux, Les terres cuites grecques, Paris, 1936, pl. 4; Winter, op. cit., pl. 5, 
figs. 1, 1b, 1c. 
Seventh Century 
Seated (3 examples): C. Blinkenberg, Lindos, Berlin, 1931, pl. 80, no. 1864; E. S. Forster, “Terracottas 
from Boeotia and Crete,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 27, 1907, p. 70, fig. 2; P. Zancani Montuoro and 
U. Zanotti-Bianco, Heraion, Rome, 1951, pl. IV. 
Standing (4 examples): Winter, op. cit., pl. 26, figs. 6 and 7; pl. 103, fig. 1; C. Waldstein, The Argive 
oe Heraeum, New York, 1902, I, pl. XLII, fig. 11. 
Sixth Century 

Seated (22 examples): Winter op. cit., pl. 29, fig. 6; pl. 16, figs. 1, 1b; pl. 121, fig. 2; pl. 139, figs. 1, 6; 
Blinkenberg, op. cit., pl. 96, no. 2125; pl. 103, no. 2242; pl. 102, nos. 2226, 2227, 2229, 2230; p. 518, 
no. 2145; G. Mendel, Catalogue des figurines grecques de terre cuite, 1908, p. 563, NO. 3412; Pp. 141, 
NOS. 1703, 1704; Pp. 37, Nos. 383, 384; A. Laumonier, Catalogue de terres cuites du Musée archéologique de 
Madrid, Paris, 1921, pl. XXIV, fig. 1; L. Laurenzi, Clara Rhodos (Instituto Storico-Archeaeologico- 
Rodi), Bergamo, 1936, VIII, p. 191, fig. 183; J. Martha, Catalogue des figurines en terre cuite du Musée 
d’Athénes, Paris, 1880, p. 47, no. 238; M. Bovio, ““Agrigento.—Scoperta di matrici fittili e di terrecotte 
figurate, negli anni 1926-1927,” Notizie degli scavi di antichita, V1, 1930, p. 83, fig. 17. 

Standing (8 examples): Amsterdam Universitet-Allard Pierson Museum. Algemeene Gids. (Introd. by 
G. A. S. Snijder), Amsterdam, 1937, p. 33, no. 224; “Rosarno (Medma) Esplorazione di un grande 
deposito di terrecotte ieratiche,” No/izie degli scavi (unsigned), 1913 suppl., p. 90, fig. 100; I. Schneider- 

ange Lengyel, Griechische Terrakotten, Munich, 1936, pl.9; P. Ure, Aryballoi and Figurines from Rhitsona, 
a Cambridge, 1934, pl. XIV, nos. 368, 368a; D. K. Hill, “Greek Terra-cotta Sculpture,” Bulletin of the 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, April, 1949, n.p.; Winter, op. cit., pl. 33, fig. 8; pl. 145, fig. 3. 
The following are examples of the seated mother and child in cradled position: 


Late Helladic Period 
es Encyclopédie photographique du Louvre, Il, p. 163, fig. C. 
Archaic Period 
ey Winter, op. cit., pl. 29, fig. 6; pl. 16, figs. 1, 1b; pl. 121, fig. 2; pl. 139, fig. 2; Blinkenberg, op. cit., 


pl. 96, no. 2125; pl. 102, no. 2226; pl. 103, no. 2242; p. 518, mo. 2145; Mendel, op. cit., p. 141, NOS. 1703, 
1704; p. 563, no. 3412; Martha, op. cit., p. 47, nO. 238; Bovio, op. cit., p. 83, fig. 17. 
21 Compare, for example, a figure of a youth from Kampos and painted clay female idols from Berbati. For 
reproductions, see Bossert, op. cit., p. 53, figs. 89-91 and p. 50, fig. 83. 
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constituted monumental sculpture.2* The other conservatively retains, with certain modifi- 
cations, the traditional primitive type prevalent since the Minoan-Mycenean period.” 

This stylistic cleavage continues in the sixth century B.c. and even broadens into three 
groups. One derives from the new mode employed in Archaic monumental statuary ;* another 
conservatively preserves, and even develops to a certain degree, the board-like style of the 
seventh century. The final group perpetuates the familiar primitive type. This last group can 
be exemplified by a Boeotian statuette in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore®* which bears a 
marked resemblance to a Geometric statuette also from Boeotia, now in the Louvre.®’ It 
constitutes, therefore, a retention or revival in the sixth century of a type prevalent in the 
same locality about one-hundred years earlier.28 Miniature statuettes, whether of stone or 
terracotta, seemed custom-made for such treatment. Figurines of this kind were employed 
primarily as votive offerings in temples or as funerary objects, and as such they were purchased 
mainly by people from the lower economic and social strata of society. The religious function 
of these statuettes and the status of this “patron” would often demand, or be content with, an 
artistic conservatism; and the artisans in their local workshops could rarely achieve the aesthetic 
sophistication necessary to absorb fully the lessons of a major artistic development.” This would 
be especially true of a provincial community and a provincial artist. Our statuette clearly belongs 
to this category, and this accounts for the dry, literal handling of the hair, the relative absence 
of details, and a general overall crudity.® 

The logical result of our discussion is that the Le Bas figure was the product of a blending of 
various styles: a traditional one (Early Cycladic) with a contemporary one (Archaic). This 
would imply a revival or a tenacious retention of a style prevalent in an age far-removed. If 
this were true in sixth-century Boeotia it is certainly justifiable, by extension, to admit this pos- 
sibility in other areas of Greece at the same time. We must bear in mind that we are examining 
the work of a provincial sculptor, working in a provincial area, who was probably familiar 
with both traditions, but who had basically no clear-cut artistic intention, or true understanding 
of the new stimuli which were filtering into his limited artistic range. 


22 See, for example, a statuette from the sanctuary near Paestum. For a reproduction, see P. Zancani, op. cit., 
pl. IV. 

23 See, for example, a statuette from Argos. For a reproduction, see Waldstein, op. cit., pl. XLII, 11. Wald- 
stein (pp. 43 ff.) dates this statuette in the pre-Mycenaean period. V. Miiller (Frihe Plastik, Augsburg, 1929, 
p- 77), however, dates it more reliably in the seventh century on the basis of a stylistic and comparative study with 
figures from Tiryns and Sparta. 

*4 See, for example, a statuette in Hannover, Kestnermuseum. For a reproduction, see Winter, op. cit., pl. 139, 
fig. 1. 

*5 See, for example, a statuette in Berlin, Antiquarium, no. 8348. For a reproduction, see ibid., pl. 29, fig. 6. 

*6 For a reproduction, see Hill, op. cit. 

® For a reproduction, see Charbonneaux, op. cit., pl. 4. 

8 It is not possible to determine absolutely whether the Geometric prototype continued to exist in the seventh 
century B.C., or whether the Archaic modeler returned to the Geometric period for his model. 

® An obvious analogy is to be found in the religious objects mass-produced today throughout the world. 

% This same simplification, crudeness, and lack of details can be noted in sixth-century sculptures from other 
provincial areas, for example, the metopes from the sanctuary of Hera near Paestum (in the Paestum Museum). 
For reproductions, see Zancani, op. cit., pls. LII ff. 
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We may conclude with a few words concerning the provenance of the Le Bas statuette. 
Le Bas*! had indicated Tegea but offered no evidence to support it. Reinach, however, without 
expressed reason, doubted this ascription,®* but offered no alternative. However, in a work 
published ten years later he modified his earlier negative attitude and under a drawing of the 
statuette introduced the following legend: “Statuette carienne (?) de Tegée.”® Thus it would 
seem that he was now willing to accept Le Bas’ word that he had seen the statuette in Tegea but 
suggested that it may have been made by a Carian carver.*4 We cannot take this latter suggestion 
seriously except insofar as it stresses the non-Tegean style of the statuette. On the other hand, 
we have seen in our comparison with the Thera Harpists, that it does resemble sculpture of the 
Cyclades Islands. This would suggest perhaps some unknown locality in those islands as the 
place of its origin, for it is only in the Cyclades that both the Early Cycladic and the Archaic 
styles could exist side by side in the sixth century, and only there could they plausibly be merged. 

31 Le Bas-Reinach, op. cif., p. 111. 

32 bid. 

83S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire, Il, p. 259, 8. It is interesting that Bossert (op. cit., legend under fig. 424), 
perhaps on the authority of Reinach’s earlier attribution, rejected Tegea but offered no substitute. He did not 
seem to be aware of Reinach’s later suggestion. 

34 This idea is probably based on the historical tradition (Herodotus, Thucydides and Strabo) that during the 
Early Cycladic period the Carians ruled over the Aegean Sea and its surrounding territory, including the Argolid. 
See The Cambridge Ancient History, Cambridge, 1924, II, pp. 553 ff. 

35 It should be remembered that the same tradition referred to in footnote 34 (Thucydides and Herodotus) 
tells us that the Carians had been conquered and expelled from the Aegean and Greece by King Minos of Crete. 


Add to this the fact that the statuette was carved in the Archaic period; therefore, the suggestion that it was made 
by a Carian artist is to be excluded. 
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Fig. 1. Woman with Child, 
from the Cyclades Islands(?). 


Fig. 2. Two Harpists, from Thera. 


Fig. 3. Athens, National Museum. 
Head of a Sphinx from Kalydon. 
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SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS 


BINGHAM: THE ARTIST AND HIS TIMES 
by E. Maurice Biocu 


A monograph on George Caleb Bingham, this work endeavors to evaluate the accomplishment of the painter 
through an intimate knowledge of his style and derivations, clearing away all traditional implications and es- 
tablishing a firmer foundation based on documentation and pictorial evidence, as well as on actual conditions of 
the time. It undertakes to define the style of a now recognized major personality in American painting, but in a 
larger way it is perhaps even more a consideration of those artistic influences—the working tools, as it were— 
which helped to shape developing talents and artistic tendencies from the third decade of the nineteenth century. 
In a further effort at a systematic concentration on style, facts relating to the non-artistic experience of the painter 
have been deliberately reduced to a minimum, maintained chiefly in terms of background. 

The central subject was born in Augusta County, Virginia on March 20, 1811 and died at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri on July 7, 1879. He came to Missouri with his family at the age of eight and from that time on his life can 
be closely associated with the history of his adopted state. He was active in Missouri politics, at various times 
holding public office—State Representative, State Treasurer, and Adjutant-General—a record of public service 
which in itself deserves a historian’s attention insofar as it covers a vital period in the history of the country. 
Bingham’s development as a painter follows closely the pattern of many another American aspirant to the painting 
profession in the period before the middle of the nineteenth century. His early talent for drawing seems to have 
been further encouraged by the visit of an unknown itinerant painter, but he was mainly self-taught. He produced 
his first portrait about 1832 and entered upon a professional painting career in 1834. Four years later he found 
his way to Philadelphia, studying very briefly at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, his only period of 
what might be considered formal training apart from the three years spent in Diisseldorf during his mature life 
(1856-1859), well after his reputation as a painter had been established and his style formulated. 

Although by far his larger production is contained in the field of portraiture, the fame of the artist even during 
his own lifetime was based on those genre subjects in which he concentrated on western themes of flatboatmen, 
fur traders, indians, and local politicians. Through them he early earned recognition as ““The Missouri Artist.” 

In this monograph the paintings are considered against the settings which served to inspire them, but the 
major emphasis is placed on stylistic analysis. The painter’s possible sources for his compositions, the general 
influences which helped to shape his formal style, as well as the various stages of his development in the field, 
mark the central core and the most significant section of the writing. 

A catalogue raisonné of the artist’s production is an important area of this effort, including detailed infor- 
mation about the portraits and Inadscapes, as well as of the genre subjects. A comprehensive listing of all known 
drawings and a section devoted to prints made after the paintings is also contained in the catalogue. The ap- 
pendices include transcripts of documents which have not been heretofore published and the extensive biblio- 
graphy includes material relating to the artist and his times as found in books, newspapers, periodicals, catalogues 
of exhibitions, and in booksellers and auction catalogues. 
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THE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF ROUSSILLON DURING THE ROMANESQUE PERIOD 


by H, 


The former province of Roussillon, contained today within the department of Pyrénées-Orientales, was 
organized in Carolingian times as a buffer state, along with the Spanish march of Catalonia, against further 
Mohammaden invasions. Due to the geographical isolation of the region, it gradually lost political significance, 
although a small trade in woolen goods and an agricultural sufficiency maintained a modest population and 
stability throughout the Middle Ages. This isolation, coupled with the lack of wealth, aided in the preservation 
of a considerable number of pre-Romanesque and Romanesque churches dating from the second half of the ninth 
century through the thirteenth century. Thus it is possible to study the complete development of a local Ro- 
manesque style. 

The first phase of architectural construction dates from the mid ninth century through the tenth century. It is 
essentially pre-Romanesque, having many features in common with Mozarabic structures in Spain. The chief 
monument of this period is the Benedictine Abbey Church of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa. This building shows a 
plan and spatial relationship with Cluny II and certain late Ottonian churches in Germany; however the archi- 
tectural details are strongly Mozarabic, as seen in the methods of stone cutting and the use of horseshoe arches 
or related forms. Cuxa is not an isolated example; some or all of the Mozarabic elements are to be found in six 
less important examples. 

The second phase of development covers the first three quarters of the eleventh century. It was a time of 
experimentation with structural forms and decorative sculptural elements, identified with the ‘First Romanesque 
Style” by Puig y Cadafalch. The important Roussillonaise monuments of this period are Saint-Martin-du- 
Canigou, Sainte-Marie-d’Arles-sur-Tech, the former cathedral of Sainte-Eulalie-d’Elne and extensive additions 
at Cuxa. In these, as well as numerous minor churches, the solution of completely vaulted construction was 
worked out. By the third quarter of the eleventh century the basic methods of construction used for the remainder 
of the Romanesque period in this region had been arrived at. Some forms, such as clustered piers used at Elne 
or groin vaults and barrel vaults supported by monolithic columns used at Saint-Martin-du-Canigou, were 
abandoned. 

After nearly seventy-five years of relatively little building activity, the second half of the twelfth to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century saw an intensified program of ecclesiastical construction. While no remarkable 
building innovations appeared, it was a period of great refinement in construction and sculptural decoration. The 
major part of the sculpture was created by an atelier located at or near the quarries at Ria in the Conflent. Some 
of the finest sculpture was made for the cloister and tribune at Cuxa, the west portal at Corneilla-de-Conflent, 
the two portals at Villefranche-de-Conflent and the remarkable tribune at Serrabone. The tribune at Serrabone, 
one of the great sculptural achievements of the fully developed Romanesque style, was not created for its present 
location, but was probably located originally in the nave of the church at Corneilla-de-Conflent, as can be 
demonstrated by measurement, stylistic relationships and ecclesiastical affiliations. 

The last phase of Romanesque architecture in Roussillon, during the first haif of the thirteenth century, was 
conservative and with the exception of the cloister at Elne and the church at Espira-de-l’Agly, somewhat back- 
ward, 

One of the most interesting types of structure found in Roussillon is the two aisled church, of which a number 
of examples exist. Related to this are churches with a single aisle terminating in twin apses and small twin churches 
parallel to each other, oriented in the same direction. This grouping can be demonstrated as having an ancestry in 
the Early Christian winter and summer churches once found in much of the Mediterranean area and the Middle 
East, While the usage may have changed, as seemingly indicated by several eleventh century documents, the 
custom of transporting a statue of the Virgin Mary from its winter church at Odeillo to a summer church at 
Font Romeu still survives. 

Roussillonaise churches never made use of external buttressing. The weight of the barrel vault was reduced 
by transverse arches resting on pilasters and the wall mass reduced by internal lateral blind arcading, in many 
structures. This system forms a development leading into the use of lateral chapels forming an internal buttressing 
used in Catalan Gothic for supporting a relatively wide nave vaulting. 

The Romanesque architecture of Roussillon is related to the general development of construction and deco- 
ration of the period found in the western Mediterranean, forming a crescent around the Gulf of Lions, including 
Liguria, Lombardy, Provenge, Catalonia, the island of Sardinia and extensions in the Alpine regions. Roussillon 
serves, through its isolation, as an interesting area to study this development of Western Mediterranean Ro- 
manesque architecture. 
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DOMENICO VENEZIANO STUDIES 
by Hettmur 


The most extensive attempt to date in constructing an integrated picture of Domenico Veneziano’s art, this 
dissertation consists primarily of detailed stylistic and iconographic investigations of the artist’s twelve undisputed 
autograph works. The major problems of Domenico Veneziano scholarship are the origins and development of 
his style, and its status in Florentine and Italian painting. Since none of the autograph works are dated, and hardly 
any documents survive testifying to Domenico’s career, these questions depend for their solution almost ex- 
clusively on the internal evidence of his paintings. 

The first of seven chapters deals with the S. Lucia Altar, seeking to articulate, by means of a close formal 
analysis, the characteristics of Domenico’s style. Its connection with Florentine art is stressed. This is followed by 
a chapter on the five predella panels of this altarpiece, including an attempt to establish their chronological order 
during the decade of the 1440’s. The Carnesecchi Tabernacle, since it is Domenico’s only other signed work 
beside the S. Lucia Altar, is discussed next. An attempt has been made to reconstruct its original appearance, and 
to date it in the decade preceding the S. Lucia Altar. The fourth chapter concerns the fresco in S, Croce and 
suggests a reconstruction of its original location, partly on the basis of sixteenth-century sources and partly from 
physical evidence revealed when the fresco was recently detached. It is interpreted as an example of Domenico’s 
late style in the 1450’s. In chapter five the three Madonna panels (in the Berenson Collection, Washington and 
Bucharest) are taken up, leaving the Berlin Adoration of the Magi, Domenico’s most problematical picture in 
regard to its place in his development, as the last of his undisputed works to be discussed. A date close to 1460 
is suggested for this work, on the basis of its style as well as its connections with other Florentine works of this 
period. In chapter seven two new attributions are suggested, datable in the pre-Florentine phase of Domenico’s 
career. These become the basis for the hypothesis that Domenico’s painterly use of light and color in the spatial 
and decorative organization of his compositions has its origins in Northern Italy. In the conclusion, which fol- 
lows, an attempt is made to give an account of Domenico’s stylistic development as it emerges from the preceding 
studies. 

Ina series of seven appendices the first discusses briefly four of the recent inadmissable attributions to Domenico 
(which, since the nineteenth century, number seventy). Appendix two deals with the S. Egidio frescoes, taking 
into account the recently discovered fragments. The remaining appendices contain an examination of the evidence 
for Domenico’s lost works and a transcription, with some commentary, of the documents and sources relating 
to his life, art and fame. 

In the image of Domenico Veneziano’s art that emerges from these studies particular emphasis is given to his 
anticipation of and, to some extent, possible influence on formal developments leading ultimately to the High 
Renaissance, particularly in regard to the integration of an architectural and at the same time rhythmic formation 
of figures, through plastically charged line, with a construction of space not only through linear perspective but 
also through light and color. The content of Domenico’s pictures, showing a profound connection with religious 
as well as humanistic thought, is stressed. Attention is also given to Domenico’s role as an innovator of compo- 
sitions, postures and facial types conveying dramatic action with both physical and psychological lucidity and 
concentration. Finally, the relationship of Domenico Veneziano to Alberti is suggested as significant in evaluation 
of his art. 


AN ALTARPIECE BY GUIDO DA SIENA AND HIS NARRATIVE STYLE 
by James H. SrusBLEBINE 


This dissertation offers a new reconstruction of an altarpiece of which Guido da Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico 
Madonna once formed the center and which was, in all probability, made for the church of San Domenico in 
Siena. The reconstruction was made possible by a concentrated and detailed study of the small scale narrative 
paintings, homogeneous in scale and comparable in theme, by this thirteenth century Sienese Master. Twelve 
of these scenes, having a provenance in the nineteenth century in the Badia Ardenga near Siena, but now located 
in various museums and private collections, are all that remain of the narrative sequence. Their design and much 
of their execution are attributed to Guido himself through comparison with the spandrel angels of the Palazzo 
Pubblico and the unretouched parts of the pediment above. 
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The reconstruction differs considerably from that essayed by Weigelt in 1931 in the Burlington Magazine. In 
place of Weigelt’s twenty-eight scenes, the present reconstruction includes twenty-four, of which, then, just half 
are preserved. It is suggested that the total narrative recounted the life of Christ in four cycles of six scenes each: 
the Infancy, the Mission (lost), the Passion, and the Resurrection (lost). 

The Altarpiece was probably gabled in much the same manner as the St. Francis panel in Pescia by Bonaventura 
Berlinghieri dated 1235, but, in the Sienese tradition, the Guido work would have been compartmented by wide 
moldings. It was probably a fixed altarpiece, not a tabernacle with movable wings as Weigelt proposed. The cut 
corner in the upper right of the F/age//ation (Utrecht) and the comparable irregularity of the upper left corner of 
the Annunciation (Princeton) indicate the diagonals of the frame would have overlaid these areas. The pediment 
with its half-length Christ and angels is a unifying element, suggesting as it does the Ascensional theme in the top 
part of contemporary painted crosses. 

Finally, it is pointed out that the Madonna, the narratives, and the pediment probably belong together because 
none of these parts is an entity in itself and that, furthermore, a careful re-examination of the measurements of the 
narratives indicates that they would fit exactly in the present reconstruction. 

Other attributions to Guido himself include the three scenes of the Transfiguration, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
and the Raising of Lazarus (No.8 in the Siena Pinacoteca), perhaps originally painted on linen for Lenten use. Also 
attributed to Guido is the pair of Shutters (No. 4 in the Siena Pinacoteca), possibly intended as reliquary doors. 

It has been possible to explore Guido’s artistic origins and discover influences upon him during his career. 
Certain factors of style and iconography suggest an early contact with the Lucchese painter, Bonaventura Berlin- 
ghieri. During Guido’s career the influence of Cimabue was of ever-increasing significance. It is suggested that 
Guido was influenced by those parts of the Florence Baptistery mosaics where the art of Cimabue may be detected 
and, as well, by his Assisi frescoes. 

Everything indicates that Guido worked in the second half of the century. Thus, the 1221 date inscribed on the 
Palazzo Pubblico Madonna becomes increasingly suspect. The evidence suggests that the No. 4 Shutters belong 
to an early phase around 1260, and the No. 8 painting to around 1270, and the Altarpiece consisting of the Palazzo 
Pubblico Madonna and the Badia Ardenga scenes to around 1280 or soon thereafter. 

As for Guido’s shop, it is clear that several hands are involved, one of whom was probably responsible for three 
important Guidesque works: the St. Peter Altarpiece in the Siena Pinacoteca, the Grosseto Last Judgment, and 
the No. 5 Shutters with scenes from the life of Beato Gallerani in the Siena Pinacoteca. The degree to which other 
works differ from Guido’s is described. Two panels are dated in the early fourteenth century after the shop had 
been disbanded: the S¢. Francis in the Siena gallery and a Triptych in Budapest. In these, newer influences largely 
supersede those of Guido. 

The range of themes and panel shapes is discussed for the light it throws on the composition and duration of 
the shop. Finally, a discussion of Guido’s aims reveals his dramatic approach and his manner of treating scenes 
as isolated entities, in contrast, for instance, to the narrative flow found in the work of Duccio. In these respects 
it is suggested that, not Duccio, but Simone Martini is his artistic heir. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN TOMB MOSAICS OF NORTH AFRICA 
by Marcaret A, ALEXANDER 


The tomb mosaic, which marked the spot where a person was buried and which served as a memorial to and 
identification of the deceased, was a development peculiar, though not unique, to Christian North Africa. Of the 
more than 500 known examples, over 430 were found in Tunisia and about go in Algeria. 

Mosaic was first used for pagan epitaphs in Rome and Ostia in the first century, A.p. No specific type evolved, 
and aside from the transmission of the idea, the Roman examples had no direct influence on North African 
Christian mosaics. The latter arose spontaneously in Tunisia and were quickly adopted in regions where Roman 
culture and the Catholic Church were firmly established. They developed during a period of turmoil for the 
Church, marked at the beginning by a struggle with Donatism and later with the Arian Vandals. The numbers 
decreased rapidly after the mid-fifth century, with the growing poverty and increased Vandal persecution. They 
increased slightly after the Byzantine conquest but ceased about 550. 

Tomb mosaics are undated except for twelve, ranging from 427 to 508. To these may be added a sizable group 
datable from their historical and archaeological contexts. From a seemingly short period of experimentation in 
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the fourth century, a distinctive form was established, consisting of a prominent epitaph and one major symbol or 
a few minor symbols. More complex types soon developed in which major and minor symbols were combined, 
crowding the epitaph into a narrow area. This type did not survive much beyond 450; in the later mosaics the 
epitaph again assumed a major position and the decorative motifs were reduced to a few symbols. 

The iconography was within the framework of West Christian funerary traditions. The major symbols were 
the monogram or cross, the cantharus, and the orant; the lesser symbols included various flora and fauna sug- 
gestive of Paradise. The latter did not have official connotations but rather the more personal and private meanings 
relative to the simple faithful. Most of the symbolic and decorative motifs became, in the hands of local craftsmen, 
merely formulae passed on for generations in the mosaic workshops, copied from pattern books or from existent 
floor mosaics. Regional styles can be determined, but only \.1e figural representations on the mosaics of Tabarka 
were distinctive, particularly the orants, with protruding hands, flanked by candles. 

The Latin epitaphs and the West Christian symbols, unrelated to native traditions, prove that tomb mosaics 
were made for Romano-Africans. They were limited primarily to the middle classes who were usually Catholics. 
Local practices were undoubtedly responsible for their development. In North Africa it was customary to bury 
the faithful in churches near martyrs or saints. The majority of tomb mosaics were found in churches and probably 
the choice of medium was conditioned by the North African predilection for paving basilicas with mosaic. 
These two conditions were not so prevalent in other Mediterranean countries, and sepulchral mosaics were 
rare and more or less directly related to North African traditions. Except for scattered examples in the sixth and 
seventh centuries and again in the later Middle Ages, the tomb mosaic died where it was born. 

North African tomb mosaics are an important phenomenon not just because they were unique. Theycontributed 
a few iconographical variants to sepulchral art. The orant mosaics may have given the impetus to the development 
of mediaeval European tomb slabs with recumbent effigies. Their dating will help in establishing a chronology 
for North African Christian architecture. Furthermore, tomb mosaics form a distinct group with which to study 
North African mosaics in particular and provincial art in general. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF DETLEF LIENAU, 
A CONSERVATIVE VICTORIAN 


by W. KRAMER 


This study of the work of Detlef Lienau (1818-1887), one of New York’s forgotten architects, was begun in 
1951 at the suggestion of the late Talbot Hamlin; it was carried out under his guidance and that of Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, Richard Krautheimer, and Carroll Meeks. Its purpose was threefold: (1) to assess the contributions 
made by a European trained architect to American architecture at a crucial period in its development—the years 
immediately preceding and following the Civil War; (2) to stimulate interest in the development of New York 
architecture between 1850 and 1887, which had been completely neglected up to this time; and (3) to attempt a 
re-evaluation of Victorian architecture as a whole. 

Detlef Lienau, a German-Dane by birth, was one of thousands swept onto these shores in 1848 by the rising 
tide of revolution in Europe. His arrival here was well timed. The land was opening up, but professionally trained 
architects were in short supply. Lienau’s thorough architectural training in Germany and in the atelier of Henri 
Labrouste in Paris prepared him well to cope with the multitude of new problems created by shifting populations 
and an expanding economy in the decades following his arrival here. Lienau’s mansarded Shiff house of 1850 on 
Fifth Avenue—in all likelihood the first example of the Second Empire mode in this country—immediately 
established his reputation. In the course of nearly forty years of practice, he designed almost every kind of build- 
ing, from simple cottage to great mansion, as well as commercial structures, churches, schools, libraries, and even 
a museum. The restriction in scope of this study to Lienau’s domestic architecture was deliberate, for this made 
possible a more detailed analysis of his work both in relation to the general cultural milieu of the time and to the 
work of his contemporaries. Lienau’s houses provide not only the most coherent picture of his own architectural 
development, but also of the eddying tides of taste and changing patterns of living in the Victorian period. On 
the stylistic level, the Chalet and the “Stick Style,” the Italian Villa and the monumental French Renaissance 
tradition, reflections of High Victorian Gothic, finally echoes of the “Queen Anne” and the Colonial Revival—all 
found expression in his work. The eclecticism so apparent here was never capricious, but always adapted to the 
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psychological requirements of the client and to t"e function and location of the building. From the historical and 
sociological point of view, Lienau’s work mirrors faithfully the fabulous growth of New York City in these 
decades; his adaptation of the French flat or apartment house system to post-war housing needs of the urban 
middle class is merely one aspect of the total picture which a study such as this provides of life a hundred years ago. 

Though less well known than Upjohn, Renwick, or Hunt, Lienau was recognized by colleagues and clients 
alike as one of the most able architects of his time. Among his clients were such prominent figures in the social and 
economic world of the period as August Belmont, the Schermerhorns, and members of the Astor family. The 
active role played by Lienau within the American Institute of Architects, of which he was a founder, indicates the 
high esteem in which he was held by his fellow architects. One more point should be stressed, since it has long 
been ignored: Lienau, and not Hunt, was the first to bring to the United States a mind and hand shaped, through 
his association with Labrouste, by the French Beaux-Arts tradition. This background gave to his work a con- 
sistently conservative character which is in sharp contrast to the picturesque quality which dominated High 
Victorian architecture. This left its mark on members of the younger generation, notably Hardenbergh and Pelz, 
both trained in his office. Lienau may be said to have served as a bridge between the classical traditions of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century and their re-emergence in the 1880s in the movement led in New York 
by McKim, Mead and White. Moreover, the clarity in plan, honesty of execution, and restraint in design so 
characteristic of Lienau’s work illustrate eminently well the falsity of the old glib generalizations concerning 
Victorian architecture. 

Lienau enjoyed a large practice, with examples of his work still extant in points as far afield as Germany, 
Savannah, and Canada. Most of his buildings in the New York area, however, have been demolished. At least a 
partial reconstruction of his practice was made possible by the existence of the Lienau Collection at Avery 
Library, Columbia University. Consisting of almost 800 drawings, photographs of his executed work, and original 
documents, this material was acquired in 1935 by Avery Librarian Talbot Hamlin from J. Henry Lienau, the 
architect’s son. A slim volume containing a brief biography of his father and memorabilia, prepared by Mr. 
Lienau (1871-1957), was an invaluable source of information. 

In addition to the buildings themselves and the material in the Lienau Collection, I have drawn upon greatly 
diversified sources: contemporary newspapers, illustrated weeklies, popular periodicals, as well as architectural 
publications both here and abroad. Official records, particularly those of the Building Department of the City of 
New York, proved of inestimable value. Contemporary guide and travel books, memoirs and diaries, essays and 
novels all contained much interesting material. The extensive annotated bibliography and biographical notes 
concerning a number of Lienau’s contemporaries should prove helpful to anyone contemplating work in this 
field. Though the work of scholars such as Bannister, Giedion, Hitchcock, Meeks, Mumford, Pevsner, Scully, 
and Weisman has added immeasurably to our understanding of Victorian architecture, much work still remains to 
be done, particularly at the local level. 


THE INSCRIPTION IN FIFTEENTH CENTURY FLORENTINE PAINTING 
by Dario A. Covi 


This dissertation deals with picture inscriptions as art history. Although primarily a study of the inscriptions 
found in Florentine paintings and frescoes of the fifteenth century, which are transcribed and translated in an 
appendix, it touches upon the general problem of inscriptions in pre-Renaissance painting and rapidly surveys 
the changing attitude toward picture inscriptions in the art literature from the sixteenth century up to our own 
time. Organized in two parts, the dissertation begins with a discussion of the practical, formal and iconographic 
conditions underlying inscriptions in mediaeval painting and proceeds, in the first part, to distinguish five main 
categories of picture inscriptions inherited by the fifteenth century and, in the second, to analyze and interpret in 
the light of the Florentine interests and artistic theory and practice the literary, formal and palaeographical 
changes wrought in the Quattrocento. 

The dissertation attempts to demonstrate two points. The first is that during the mediaeval period there 
developed an inscription tradition which persisted in Florentine painting throughout the whole of the fifteenth 
century. These inscriptions consist of quotations from the Bible, hymns, litanies and prayers of everyday usage, 
legends of the saints, sermons and meditations by the mystic writers and founders of monastic orders, and 
exegetic tracts by the Doctors and Fathers of the Church. They were generally placed on objects such as scrolls, 
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books, halos, garments and architecture, which had iconographic significance, or, less frequently, abstract foils 
and the lower borders of the pictures. Their chief purpose was to identify the objects, figures or subjects repre- 
sented in the paintings or to state the dates and/or names of the donors or painters. At the same time they gener- 
ally served to exhort, dramatize or explain, to embellish, or to enhance the natural appearance of the objects, 
actions or scenes depicted. 

The second point which the dissertation seeks to demonstrate is that in the course of the fifteenth century the 
mediaeval tradition of picture inscriptions underwent minor changes and was challenged by radical innovations 
which brought about totally new inscription forms. The significant innovations were: (1) the exploitation of 
classical and other non-liturgical sources for inscriptions in paintings of religious as well as secular subject 
matter; (2) the disuse of some of the traditional objects (halos and garments) as inscription bearers, the stylistic 
modification of the objects which remained in use (scrolls, books, architecture) and the introduction of new 
objects of antique origin and genre; (3) the adoption of new styles of lettering ultimately derived from antique 
models and the deliberate selection of different styles of lettering for formal and iconographic purposes. From 
about 1420 until about 1480 the changes were unconcerted and incomplete; in the last two decades of the century 
they were so fully realized as to lead to new kinds of inscriptions in which form and content were, for the first 
time in the history of painting, perfectly harmonized. 

Observed against the background of Florentine artistic theory and thought of the fifteenth century, this 
development is seen partly as the outgrowth of a peculiarly Renaissance attitude toward inscriptions. More than 
any preceding period and in a way different from later periods, the Quattrocento was inscription-conscious. 
Manifested not only by an enthusiastic collecting of inscriptions, the inscription-consciousness of the Quattro- 
cento was characterized by a particular appreciation of the very letters comprising the inscriptions. Letter forms 
were regarded as tactile objects to be accorded in their formation and representation the same care that was 
avished on the construction and representation of the human figure, animals, plants and architecture. 


STUDIES ON SILLA POTTERY 
by Won-Yonc Kim 


The kingdom of Silla existed in Korea from 57 B.c. to 935 A.D., although its constitution as a true kingdom 
dates from the fourth century a.p. The term Silla Pottery is applied to the hard grey stoneware of the Silla Dynasty 
which is found in abundance in Silla tombs of the fourth, fifth and sixth century a.p. At the beginning of the 
seventh century the quality of the pottery changes a great deal. At an early date Silla pottery was carried into 
Japan and became the Iwaibe or Sue Pottery of Japanese Kofun Period. 

Chapter I comprises a brief survey of the history of Silla and her art. In chapter II problems in determining 
the origin of Silla pottery are discussed. Silla pottery was derived from Kimhae pottery, which was a developed 
type of the plain coarse pottery of prehistoric Korea under direct influences from Chinese “‘mat-pattern” pottery 
such as the Ch’eng Tzu Yai grey pottery II. The evolution from the Kimhae to Silla pottery seems to have taken 
place during the fourth century a.p. The effort to link Silla pottery directly to the Kimhae pottery was attempted 
here for the first time. 

In chapter III classification of Silla pottery into two main groups which show distinctive stylistic differences, 
and relationships between several regional pottery centers as well as their absolute dates were attempted and 
discussed, also for the first time. 

The evolution of Silla pottery can be divided into two periods: the first period covering the three centuries 
from the fourth to sixth century A.p., and the second period which covers the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D. Silla pottery of the first period is divided into two main groups, /.e. Silla proper pottery and Kaya 
pottery. Kaya was an area in the western part of the kingdom of Silla before Silla’s unification of all Korea in the 
mid-seventh century a.p. The two pottery groups show differences in details of shape and decorations. However, 
the most distinct difference between the two is the arrangement of the openings around the foot of a vessel. In 
the pottery of Silla proper the openings on top alternate with those on the bottom in checker-board fashion. On 
the other hand, Kaya pottery vessels have openings around the foot which are aligned vertically. Silla pottery 
proper consists of several regional groups, such as Talsong, Kyongju, Yangsan, Songju and Ch’angnyong. Kaya 
pottery includes the Kimhae group, Haman group, Koryong group, and Chinju group. Differences in style can 
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be also noticed among vessels from these various pottery centers. Both the Silla pottery proper and that of Kaya 
were direct influences on the rise and development of the Iwaibe pottery of Japan. 

Silla pottery of the second period is very different from the first period pottery. Kaya pottery is completely 
absorbed into the Silla pottery proper. The typical pottery shapes, and the incised geometrical designs on the 
pottery of the first period are replaced by imprinted floral patterns. The pottery also loses the hardness which was 
a feature of the first period pottery. 

Pottery with transitional features from the first to the second period can be seen in objects from the Tomb of a 
Couple in Pomunri of the second half of the sixth century a.p. The earliest pottery of the second period is that 
from the seventh century Ssang-sang Ch’ong Tomb in Kyongju. 


STUDIES ON BUONTALENTI’S VILLAS 


by SMITH 


Thisthesis represents the first sustained attempttostudy a part of Buontalenti’s works in architecture as a subject 
large and important in itself. The subject in question is a group of villas around Florence built or remodeled or 
repaired under Buontalenti’s direction for the Grand Dukes Francesco I and Ferdinando I de’Medici. The first 
of these is the villa Prato/ino, begun in 1569 and finished some fifteen or twenty years later. It was the largest, the 
most elaborate, and the most famous of all the Medicean villas, and was the fulfillment of perhaps the most 
ambitious of all of Buontalenti’s projects. 

Buontalenti’s activity between 1569 and 1590 also included work performed at the villas Magia, Lappeggi, 
Marignolle, Castello, Petraia, and in the Boboli Gardens. Prominent among his latest designs was that for the 
villa d’Artimino, near Signa, of about 1594-1600. Of uncertain date are the projects attributed to his hand for a 
partial remodeling of Poggio a Caiano. Also undated are the drawings he made to propose a systematization of the 
piazza in front of the Pitti Palace (itself a sort of suburban villa). Attributed to Buontalenti are the villas L’Am- 
brogiana (at Montelupo, built around 1587-93) and Poggiofrancoli (near Rignano, ca. 1587-85). 

Of all the monuments in question, Pratolino and d’Artimino are the most conspicuous. Both, moreover, appear 
in general as authentic creations of Buontalenti from the ground up, while at the others his contributions seem 
to have been, to various degrees, of a smaller and less clearly determinable extent. 

The research involved study of archival documents, descriptions, preparatory drawings, and topographical 
views, all of which sources are cited, and some of them fully quoted, in an appendix. It is on the basis of such 
evidence, together with that of the often fragmentary remains of the monuments themselves, that I have attempted 
to define the extent and the peculiarities of Buontalenti’s activity as a designer of country-houses and their 
surrounding gardens and parks. 

The Renaissance villa may comprise a rationalistic architecture (of gardens as well as buildings) confronted 
by the appearances of unaltered nature, and may enjoy certain bizarre departures from the decorum of 
urban houses, and may yet look quite detached, in its predominant artificiality, from the comparatively wild, 
irrational environment. It was a distinction of Buontalenti, however, not only to acknowledge the usual principles 
of strict, symmetrical design, but also to accomodate particularly surprising, curious obtrusions of ornamental 
and mechanical extravagances, and of wild nature itself, or its appearance, within the compositions of his villas. 
He thus abstained from the more consistently architectonic methods of his contemporaries and predecessors. 
He would seem, besides, to have furnished no precedent for the Baroque style, whereby the appearances of 
structure and ornament and of art and nature may be complementary and even blended together, rather 
than self-assertive, in special, separate, and emphatic ways of their own, as they might under Buontalenti’s 
direction. 

Contrived and willful juxtapositions of the rational and the fantastic, of simplicity and over-elaboration, of art 
and nature, recurred, moreover, not only in the villas but also in Buontalenti’s stage-designs and even among his 
projects for urban and ecclesiastical architecture. Such eccentricities of design are thus persistently characteristic 
of his style, although previous writers on Buontalenti have not commented at length upon them. Their appearance 
would seem pertinent to the recent estimate of Buontalenti as an architect of ‘““Mannerism.” The present studies 
on the villas may provide an introduction to the whole topic of his artistic personality and its place within the 
development of Florentine architecture of the sixteenth century. 
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STUDIES IN THE ICONOLOGY OF THE SCULPTURES 
IN THE TEMPIO MALATESTIANO 


by Maurice L. SHaprro 


The symbolism of the sculptural decoration in the Tempio Malatestiano was studied with the aim of recon- 
structing the programs of the eight Chapels. Appropriate to a tomb church, the subjects were found to be escha- 
tological, spiritual and ethical rather than pagan or for the glorification of Sigismondo and Isotta, as is often held. 

In the Chapel of St. Sigismund the statues of six Virtues are accompanied by heraldic shield Supporters that 
form a program of Justice, thus supplying the missing Virtue and also expressing the idea that Justice is the 
greatest and most inclusive virtue. The supporters symbolize Distributive, Commutative and General Justice and 
the three Pieties, Filial, Fraternal and Patriotic, which classic writers considered part of Justice. 

Several of the Sibyls can be identified from their attributes. The Lactantian order of the Sibyls then enables us 
to identify the remaining figures. The prominent Cwumaean and Delphic may signify the classical literatures, the 
special interest of the Rimini court. 

The Tomb of the Ancestors in the Sibyl’s Chapel has two reliefs: the Temple of Minerva, where Aristotle repre- 
sents Prudence at the head of the fifteen virtues of his Nicomachean Ethics, with Sigismondo Malatesta as Justice 
and Minerva as Contemplation; and a Triumph of Roma. Very possibly the Temple of Minerva also stands for 
Athens and Greek literature, thus balancing the Roma. 

One of the Cell Doors shows the Evangelists plus Paul and Peter; the other, four Hebrew heroes, Joshua, 
Samson, Davidand Judas Maccabaeus. The programs are interpreted in terms of neo-Platonic political theory. 

The Chapel of the Musical Angels illustrates Psalm 150, like Luca della Robbia’s Cantoria on which it draws. 
There is also a secondary program of the two species of cymba/a of the Psalm: benesonans and jubilationis. A theory 
is offered that the Tomb of Isotta, from its heraldic form and evidence of a very early date, was originally intended 
for Sigismondo’s own, and this seems true also of the Tomb of the Ancestors. 

The Chapel of the Spirite//i, based on certain passages in the City of God, shows three levels of spirits: genii, 
lares and heroes. The central row on one pier represents the living ; on the other, the central water-going Spirite/li, 
dii Manes, represent the next life. Other panels illustrate the four perturbations: fear and sorrow, desire and joy, 
and above these the Chief Goods, wisdom and fortitude. 

The two Chapels of the Planets and Muses derive from a common source, Porphyry’s Cave of the Nymphs, a 
neo-Platonic allegory. The life of the soul in the material world is symbolized by the Planets from conception in 
Venus, birth in Luna and death in Saturn, to end in the new life in So/ (God). A second program centers about 
Cancer (descent of the soul) and Capricorn (its ascent) and includes the panel with the islands set in a raging sea, 
the Sub-Lunary World. 

The Chapel of the Muses completes the allegory of the Planets and symbolizes the spiritual world. One problem 
was to identify the figures of the Muses and Liberal Arts and one other, identifiable as Proserpina, patroness of 
learning and the three worlds of death, life and the after-life. Several texts serve to explain the Apo//o, his nosegay 
with the Three Graces and his other strange attributes. Like So/, Apo//o is a symbol of the Godhead, giver of 
light and darkness, of grace and punishment. His relation to light symbolism connects him with many other 
references to light and light theory in the Tempio. 
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Mars yas, att. to Pollaiuolo. Bronze statuette, h. 13’. Collection of C. Ruxton Love, Jr., New York. 

The statuette was exhibited in 1949 at the Palazzo Strozzi, Florence. (See Florence, Palazzo Strozzi, Lorenzo I/ Magni- 
fico e le arti, Mostra d’arte antica, 1949, cat. no. 15.) 

There are numerous Renaissance Marsyas statuettes in similar poses, for example, those in the National Museum, 
Florence; State Museums, Berlin; Louvre, Paris; Frick Collection (ex Morgan), New York; Estense Museum, Modena; 
Painting Gallery, Naples. These bronzes are derived from a now lost Greek statuette type which is reflected on Praxiteles’ 
Mantinea Base and on Roman sarcophagi. In the antique statuettes the fillet around the head above the mouth held a 
double flute in place, but in all the extant Renaissance versions the flutes are missing. Nevertheless, so classical in appearance 
are most of the Marsyas statuettes that Reinach (Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, Paris, 1897-1930, Pp. 407) 
published one as an ancient original. 

Although the statuette type has long been thought to derive from an original by Pollaiuolo (cf. U. Rossi, “Il Museo 
Nazionale di Firenze nel triennio,” Archivio storico dell’ arte, V1, 1893, p. 18 and fig. 14), not all of the known examples 
are believed to date from the fifteenth century. Bode (The Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Renaissance, London, 1907, II, 
p. 7; pl. XCV and XCVI) suggested that two of the four examples in Florence are later because of their highly chiseled 
smooth surfaces. Planiscig believes that all the examples except the one owned by Mr. Love are of the sixteenth century. 

The inventory of the collection of Lorenzo de’ Medici of 1492 (cf. E. Miintz, Les collections des Medicis au XV siécle, 
Paris, 1888, p. 79) mentions a “‘gnudo di bronzo di tutto rilievo tondo d’alteza di braccia 3/4 in circha, vochato lo gnudo della 
paura.” Theentry is probably a reference to a Marsyas with missing flutes rather than to a frightened nude youth. Although 
the difference in height (3/4 braccia = 18’’) makes it unlikely that the Love Mars yas is the statuette mentioned in the Medici 
inventory, the entry appears to prove that such a statuette existed in Florence before the end of the fifteenth century. 
Moreover, a study by Pintoricchio for the Piccolomini Library in the Cathedral of Siena, 1503-1508 (Florence, Uffizi), 
shows a nude male figure, in back view, which is remarkably close to the Love Marsyas. Further, a fresco of the Birth 
of the Virgin in the Scuola del Carmine, Padua, attributed to Giulio Campagnola and dated 1506-1508 by Fiocco (L’ arte, 
XVIII, 1915, p. 139-150) shows a similar statuette placed on a cornice in the architectural background. 

In comparison with other versions of Marsyas, the motif of flute playing in the Love statuette is convincing even 
without the pipes themselves. The spring and vitality of the body are remarkable. The surface of the figure is treated with 
loving detail, not only the textured areas of hair, but the entire skin, which has been carefully hammered. It has been 
suggested by Ragghianti (Lorenzo I/ Magnifico ... p. 15) that the hammered surface is an indication of the intervention of 
the artist himself or of his immediate workshop. Planiscig believes that the hammered surface, which does not appear on 
any other versions of this subject, is a reliable sign of a fifteenth-century date. The technique is first seen on Donatello’s 
doors of the Old Sacristy in San Lorenzo, Florence (1437-1443) where the martyrs and apostles are in hammered relief 
against a smooth ground; the same technique reappears in the statues Donatello executed for the altar of St. Anthony of 
Padua, 1446-1450. In the freestanding statues, the hammered surface appears, not on the skin surfaces, but as a generalized 
texture over the garments, and in such details as the sphinx-head of the Madonna’s throne. Donatello’s Paduan assistants, 
who were probably employed to do much of the chasing (cf. H. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 1957, II, 
p- 184) carried the hammered technique into numerous small bronzes of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries as 
a decorative finish. Bode (op. cit.) suggested that because of the representation in the Paduan fresco, the Mars yas statuettes 
with which he was acquainted might be of Paduan rather than Florentine origin. It is possible that a knowledge of the 
Love Marsyas, would have further supported Bode’s attribution of all of the statuettes of this type to Padua. 


L. F. S. 
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